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An Author! ’tis a venerable name ; 
How few deferve it, and how many claim! 
Younc. 








Art. 1. The Hiftory of France, from the Acceffion of Henry 
the Third to the Death of Louis the Fourteenth. Preceded by 
a View of the civil,.military, and political State of Europe, 
between the middle and the clofe of the fixteenth Century. By 
Nathaniel Wiliam Wraxall. Three Volumes. 410. 3). 38. 
Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


ig cannot be expected that the general hiftory of a country, 
however copious and accurate, can convey a fufficient 
knowledge of the events of particular periods, to fatisfy the 
laudable curiofity of ftudents, who are anxious to trace the dif- 
pofition and character of a people, as they prefent themielves 
to view on great occafions. Hence it becomes important, 
that fuch parts of hiftory as are pregnant with leffons of pub« 
lic utility, by pointing out advantages to be embraced, or evils 
to be avoid, , In order to increafe the general ftock of national 
happinefs, fhould be minutely delineated ; fo that not a fingle 
point which may tend to forward the great end of all hiftorical 
Bb ftudies, 
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ftudies, may efcape the notice of the moralilt, the politician 
or the Matelman. 

This is a truth which has been fo ftrongly impreffed on the 
minds of the French writers, that-there is fearcely a finele 
reign of any importance, from the commencement of the Car- 
lovingi: an dynally to the fit ial depofition of the Capetian race, 
which has not had its feparatel hiflorian. Few, however, of 
thefe diltin@ works have been deemed worthy of tranilation ; 
and it muft be confefled, that the public are greatly indebted 
to the author of the prefent hiftory, for wacing, with a mafterly 
hand, the intérelting occurrences of one of the moft important 
periods of the French monarchy. For, though the leadin 
tranfactions of the reigns of the third and fourth Henry were 
detailed with precifion in the “ General Hiftory of France,” by 
Mr. Gifford, which we had formerly occafion to notice*, the 
very nature of that work precluded the poffibility of enter- 
ing into every minute circumftance, however conducive to 
general information a detail of them might have appeared to 
the author. 

In imitation of the elegant and learned hiftorian of the Reign 
of the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, Mr, Wreaxall has devoted 
his firft volume to a curfory view of the ftate of Europe pre- 
vioufly to that period at which his own hiftory opens. Though 
it cannot be fuppofed that fuch ** a brief abftra@” can be 
either inftru@tive or fatistactory to réaders who have a general 
knowledge of hiftory, ftill it is attended with the defirable ad- 
vantage of preventing frequent digreflions from the main nar- 
rative. This volume is divided into nineteen books, which con- 
tain, fucceflively, an account of the ftate of England, Scotland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Venice, Mufcovy, the Patrimony of the 
Church, Naples, Genoa,’ Ferrara, Switzerland, the Houfe of 
Aultria, the German Empire, Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, 
Poland, and the Ottoman Empire. 

We are furprifed to find that fo intelligent a writer as 
Mr. Wraxall has adopted, in his account of the relative 
conduc of the rival queens, Elizabeth and Mary,  thofe 
errors and mifreprefentations which were originally fabricated 
by interefted malevolence, and afterwards propagated by illi- 
beral prejudice and party-fpicit. We are told that «* the 
crimes” of Mary ‘* challenge our deteftation,”’ >that * her 
enormities ftain and degrade ber chara¢ter.” Pii13... Has Mr. 
Wraxall never perufed Mr. Lytler’s able and elegant invelti- 
gation of that. fubject ; or the fpirited defence of Mary, by 
Dr, Stuag; or the more laborious and profound vindica- 
tion of her canduét by Mr. Whitaker? or, weading them, 
has he preferred the proflig rate falfehoods of Buchanan, and 
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the pitiful perverfions of Robertfon? If fuch a preference were 
given, the motives-on which it was founded fhould certainly 
have been affigned, as the writers who have ftood forward in 
fupport of Mary’s innocence and virtue, are molt alluredly en- 
titled to every degree of attention and refpect thatcan be due to 
liberal candour and fuperior talents. ‘To repeat, therefore, a 
tale which has beea fo ably confuted, without advancing a fingle 
reafon in fupport of it, 1s to betray an inattention to the firft 
duties of an hiftorian, the advancement of truth and the de- 
teClion of error. 

With greater accuracy and judgment Mr. W. thus defcribes 
« the Genius of the Reformation” in Scotland. 


« Another event, peculiar to Scotland, and capable, even 
alone, of fhaking the batis on which Monarchy itéelf refts, had re- 
cently taken place. The reformation, in 1560, had been conduéted 
upon principles widely different from thofe which a¢tuated the Eng- 
lith. kings, who fubverted the Catholic faith and eftablifhments, 
Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth, while they correéted the’ 
abufes, retained many of the ceremonies and forms of the Romith 
Church ; and, far from deftroying the ecclefiaftical polity or dignities, 
they admitted neither change nor innovation in that effential point, 
But the ardent and ay otic. fpirit of the Scotch reformers was not 
to be reprefled by the fanétity of afages, however venerable or judi- 
cious. After having rendered their doctrines triumphant, and feized 
on the lands of the clergy, they could not be fatisfied without de- 
ftroying the hierarchy itelf. The Democratic Conftitution, intro- 
duced by Calvin at Geneva, was imitated in Scotland; and, by the 
fubftitution of deacons or prefbyters, in the place of bifhops, the crown 
was, in a great meafure, deprived of one of its molt effential fup- 
ports.” P. 45. 


There is nothing in the general review of the ftate of the 
Spanifh Monarchy, under that deteftable tyrant, the Second 
Philip, which calls for particular notice. ©The abftraé& ‘is 
viven with a tric attention to facts, and the brief obfervations 
which occafionally occur, are fuch as are naturally fuggefled 
by the events to which they relate, to the mind of a man of 
judgment and reflection. i 

The following appofite remarks are applied to a well-known 
occurrence; towards the conclulion of the fourteenth century, 
during the reign of John the Second, King of Portugal, imme- 
diately after the dilcoveries’ made by Columbus in the new 
world. 


«© In confequence of his fuccefs, it became, however, indifpenfable, 
to fix fome limits to the refpetive pretenfions, and dominions of the 
Sovereigns of Spain and Portugal, which, it was now for the firit 
time forefeen, might interfere with each other: this neceflity. gave 
rife to one of the moft curious facts in the hiftory of mankind. ‘The 
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Popes, from whom, as the Vicars of Chrift, all delegations of autho- 
rity were then fuppofed to derive their only legitimate right, prefcribed 
boundaries to the two monarchs, by drawing an imaginary line from 
north to fouth, at the diftance of an hundred leagues to the weft of 
the Iflands of the Azores, fituated in the Atlantic Ocean. All the 
Jands to the eaft of this fappofed limit, denominated ** the Line of 
Marcation,” were to belong to Portugal ; thofe weft of it to Spain. 
New: difputes afterwards arofe upon the interpretation of the treaty, 
which refulted from the ignorance common to both nations, refpeétin 
the figure and formation of the globe; nor had the fucceffors of St. 
Peter, who thus divided the planet of the earth in equal portions, any 
philofophical knowledge or comprehenfion of the extent and nature 
of their own donation. They were far from conceiving, or imagining, 
that the navigators of the two countries, in profecuting their refpec- 
tive difcoveries, muit infallibly meet, and give rife to the neceffity 
for a new limit, called ‘‘ the Line of Demarcation.” It mutt be 
owned, that among all the extraordinary pretenfions, arrogated by the 
Roman Pontiffs, and acquiefved in by the princes or nations of Eu- 
rope, none conveys a higher idea of the plenitude of their apoftolic 
power, than the act of conferring, by their fole decree, fo vat a 
portion of the earth.” P. 116. 


The revolutions of the little Republic of Florence, which 
excited fo much of the general attention of the larger ftates, 
during the middle ages, are ably delineated by Mr. Wraxall, 
who pays a juft tribute of applaufe to the virtuous Princes of 
the Houfe of Medicis, Of the founder of that illuftrious 
Houle, and his immediate fucceffor, he thus {peaks : 


«© From the bofom of commerce fprung the illuftrious family of 
Medicis, which, in celebrity, has eclipfed thofe of almoft all the 
fovereigns of Europe. John de Medicis, whofe influence and afcen- 
dency in the councils of the commonwealth, arofe not wore from his 
vait poffeffions, than from his virtue and beneficence, was the firft 
banker and merchant of Italy. Cardinal Colonna, after his elevation 
to the Chair of St. Peter, by the name of Martin the Fifth, when 
reduced to apply to him for pecuniary affifance, {crupled not to pledge 
to him the pontifical crown; and afterwards created him Duke of 
Monteverdi. At his death, notwithitanding the immepfe treafures 
which he bequeathed to his family, yet fo boundlefs had been his 
largefies and donations to the neceflitous among his fellow-citzens, 
that he was attended to the grave by a prodigious concourfe of his 
weeping countrymen, and honoured with the title of ‘* Father of the 
Poor.” Cofino, his eldeft fon, fucceeded to his virtues, and far ex- 
celled him in ftrength of genius, power, and -reputation. Banifhed 
from Florence by a triumphant faction, he was recalled only to enjoy 
an augmented degree of public confidence. Without the name, or 
odious appellation, of prince, he became the real chief and head of 
the Republic, as Pericles had been of Athens. His influence, always 
exerted to produce the moft beneficial and laudable effets, attained a 
folidity and &rength, which no defpotifm could have conferred, 
Conftantly 
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Conftantly engaged in commerce, he _— and enriched a mulki- 
tude of perfons, who, in return, fuftained his ows greatnefs, Niodett 
and fimple in his extetior, he mixed among the citizens as an indivi- 
dual, and avoided all demonttrations of unneceflary pomp or fplendor. 
His velfels traded to every port; and his fa¢tors at Conftantinople, 
Cairo, and along the coafts of the Leffer Afia, enjoyed the moft dif- 
tinguifhed confideration. ‘The Sultans of Egypt, the Emirs of Baby- 
lon, and the Turkith Emperors, were all conneéted with him by 
commercial ties. ‘The Palzologi, in whofe family expired the empire 
of Conftantinople, fold him the jewels and {plendid furniture of the 
imperial palaces, during the {tate of depreflion to which they were 
reduced, previous to their final deftruction by Mahomet the Second. 
But Cofmo derived a higher claim to the admiration of his cotempo- 
raries and of potterity, than commerce or riches could confer, by 
his princely prote¢tion of letters ; and this part of his chara¢ter has 
eminently conduced to the fame which he enjoys in hiftory, The 
memorable xra, diftinguifhed by the name of ** the Age of the Me- 
dicis,”” commenced with Cofmo, and forms an epoch in the annals 
of literature. His houfe was the afylum of genius and talents, from 
every part of Italy and Greece, The moft precious manufcripts, pre- 
ferved by his care from the barbarous rage of the Turks, and pur- 
chafed by his order, were tranfmitted to future times. Numbers of 
learned men, driven by the Turkifh Sultans to take refuge in Florence 
and other Italian ftates, received from his bounty a liberal provifion, 


and repaid him by their grateful eulogiums. More fortunate in the ~ 


clofe of life than Pericles, Cofmo, after having prefided during thirty 
years over the Republic, and having embellifhed the capital by monu- 
ments of utility and magnificence, expired in a very advanced age, 
and free from the infirmities with which it is ufually accompanied. 
His memory was inexpreflibly dear to his countrymen, who in{cribed, 
by a public decree, on his tomb, the glorious title of «* Father of 
his country.” P. 221. 


In the excefs of his zeal againft the encroachments of the 
Papal power, as evinced in the ediét of Paul the Fourth, iffued 
in 1559, for the fuppreflion of all publications that were not 

revioully fan€tioned by the approbation of the Holy See, Mr. 
WW. mentions, as one of the evil effeéts of that edict, that the 
Decamerone of Boccaccio ** was among the number of fup- 
prefled produétions ;” p. 289. Now, though we are willing to 
allow that this book is “ fo much admired for the elegance of 
its diction, and the variety of entertainment contained in it,” 
we cannot but fay, that the extreme licentioufnefs of Boccacio’s 
pen, difplayed in many of the very obfcene ftories of his De- 
camerone, juftified the -interpofition of the Pontiff; and that 
Mr. W., therefore, has not, in our opinion, adduced a for- 
tunate inftance in fupport of his pofition, to which, in its ge- 
neral application, we certainly affent. 
Vith an extra&t, on the origin of the funding fyftem, we 


fall conclude our account of this interefling volume. 
“ She 
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«© The fyftem and practice of funding, unknown to the nations of 
antiquity, and by which a factitious circulation is produced, owes its 
firft creation to the Genvefe. As early as the year 1407, near three 
centuries before fimilar national eftablifhments were formed in France 
and England, arofe the celebfated ‘* Society or Bank of St. George,” 
at Genoa. It is an objcét of the moft liberal curiofity, to trace the 
outlines Of its origin and progrefs, not only as it was, in fome degr ee, 
the model of all tnofe which have fucceflively arifen in Europe ; but, 
as it powerfully evinces the extenfive commerce and credit of the Re. 
public, at that early period, and when thefe advantages were exclu- 
fively confined to the Italian States, At the beginaing of the fifteenth 
century the Genoele, from the expence attending their wars, and 
from other caufes, having contracted a confiderable public debr, 
mortgaged the revenues to the perfons who had thus advanced money 
to the ftate. In 1407 the ind: vids ls were formed into a corporate 
b.dy, and eight adminilirators, or direCiors, were appointed to regu. 
late its concerns, The creditors themfelves chofe thefe; who were 
not only declared independent of the governinent, but poticiled a power 
of deiermining finally all matters relative to their conftituents. ‘The 
Doge and the Sup reme Council of State, when they entered on the ade 
miniftration, took an oath never to, interlere with, nor violate the 
privileges of, the bank. It became necefla ys in 1444, to add eight 
new directors, who conflituted a feparate and diitinét board from thole 
originally ap pointed ; and a council was afterwards added, compofed 
of one hundred proprietors, veiled with unlimited powers, 

** ‘The fiuctuations in the value of the flock appear to have been 
very conliderable, and to have always borne an exact pr portion to 
the profperity or misfortunes of the Commonwealth. Jo the firll year 
atier the inflitution of the bank, the croubles, which were excited by 
the Guelf and, Ghibelline factions, greatly reduced its value; but, 
on the election of a Doge, acceptable to both parites, in rgrg, and 
the reftoration of a temporary calm, the flock, or {hai s, rofe forty- 
four per cent. ran ious to the capture of Gon Mianunople, by Maho. 
met the Second, t e Republic refigned to the bank the a. nd ot Cor- 
fica, asa fecurity Sot their pro perty ; and when, in the yedr i453, 
that conqueror made himfelf matter of Pera, the fhock viven to their 
commerce and credit was fo great, as to induce them to make over 
to the becy of creditors, the city of Caffa, and every other colony 
or potlefiion in the Black Sea. "The calamities, foreign and domettic, 
were fuci: at this period, that the fhares fell fixty-feven per cen. before 
the year 1464. But, when Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, became 
Sovereign of Genoa, the wifdom and vigour of his government foon 
revived | its credit. Such was the confidence excited by thefe qualt- 
ties, that. the Bank of St. George voluntarily ie! fiyned to him, in 
1465, the Sovereignty of Corfica; he, notwithtianding, declined its 
acceptance, and immediately re Rored it to that body. 

Under his fen, Galeazzo, Caffs was loft, the Genoefe commerce 
fuffered fevere depredations, and the ftate was again rent by cis il war 
and commotion: but, in 1488, Lovis Sforza atte mace huuflelf 
maiter of the rep wublie, ones lit revived under his adminifration, and 
the fhares in the bank rofe proportionally in value. It is mower of 
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equal admiration and attention, that, during all the revolutions, con- 
{fpiracies and political. convulions, with which Genoa was affected, 
n» prince ever attempted to violate the privileges enjoyed by the bank, 
or to invade the pablic credit, infeparably conneéted with that infti- 
tution. In 1508, when Lonis the Tweltth, King of Fiance, entered 
Genoa vs a Conqueror, caufed the records and arehives of the com- 
monwealth to be burnt, and conflruéted a citadel at the expence of 
the vanquifhed citizens; he cayied a folemn declaration to - regif- 
tered, importing, that the fociety of St. George thould remain in the 
soffeffion of all its antient rights and prerogatives. ‘To this inviola- 
bility was owing its permanent credit, which, though continually 
fhaken, as conftantl} revived. 

«© Afrer the middle of the fifteenth century, fome of the moft ef. 
fential and important functions of the fovereign power were devolved 
on, and executed by, the bank ; nr is it ealy, in many cafes to dif- 
criminate its aéts and authority, from thofe of the ftate itfelf. In 
1484 that Society received the city of Sarzana in depofit, and imme- 
diately fent a garrifon thither. When Corfica revolted, in 1497, they 
difpatched forces to reduce the ifland to fubje&tion, and named the 
general, to whom the expedition was entrufted. At the peace of 
Cateau, in 1559, Henry the Second, King of France, reltored his 
Corlican conquetts, not to the Republic, but to the Society of Sr. 
George. In like manner, when the infurrection began anew in that 
iland, in 1563, the fame Company profecuted the war to its conclu- 
fion; and the oath of fubmiflion, takea by the rebel chiefs, when they 
laid down their arms and returned to their. allegiance, in 1568, was 
tendered by, and: received in the name of the bank. It continued 
long afterwards in the enjoyment and poffe‘iion of all thefe powers. 

«© “To increafe the fingularity of the inftitation, its adminiftration 
was as permanent and unchangeable as that of the Republic was agi- 
tated, mutable, and fluctuating. No alterations ever took place in 
its mode of regulation and government, ‘T'wo fovereign and indepen- 
dent powers were feen, within the wails of the fame city, without their 
producing any fort of difcord or fhock. It has, however, been mat- 
ter of enquiry and diicuffion, whether, notwithftanding the advan. 
tages which Genoa derived from fo valt a fource of public credit, the 
eftablifhment did not accelerate the decline of the flate. This quef- 
tion is one, which, depending upon principles of finance, it is diffi- 
cult to refolve ; but, the facility which the bank lent to many opera- 
tions of commerce, and the fecurity which it held out to thofe who 
had vetted in it their property, unqueftionably tended to give a confi- 
deration to the Republic, after the lofs of her colonies and diminution 
of her trade, The prefent digreffion will not, perhaps, appear long or 
uninterefting, when it is confidered that almoft all the nations of 
Evrope have fince imitated the model exhibited to them by the Ge- 
noefe ; and that the grandeur of thefe ftates is infeparably connected 
with the maintenance of an artificial circulation, and of the faith 
pledged to the public creditors.” P, 322. 


(To be continued. ) 
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348 Frecuns on the Horfe's Foot, 


Art. II. Obfervations on the Mechanifm of the Horfe's Foot ; 
its natural Spring explained, and a Mode of fhoeing recommend. 
ed, by which the Foot is defended from external Injury, with 
the leaft Impediment to its ly 9 Illuftrated by Copper. 


Plates. By Strickland Freeman, 4to. L110 pp. with 
32 Plates. 1]. 1s. plain, al. 2s. coloured. Edwards. 1796, 


WHEN men, who have raifed themfelves by a particu- 
lar profeffion, publith the refult of their labours, their 
works may be confidered as tributes of gratitude to the 
public, for the fupport and protection offered to the author. 
All fuch performances the public have a right to examine 
with rigour, and to judge whether they are deferving of their 
acceptance. But when men of independent fortune, bred to no 
purfuit, engage in enquiries which tend to the promotion of 
fcience, and profecute them with fuccefs ; when they add their 
knowledge thus acquired to the pubiie ftock, they lay the public 
under an obligation, and the prefent thus made is perhaps en- 
titled to be examined with a greater degree of indulgence. 

Under the latter circumftances the work before us appears ; 
and when we fee a gentleman incited by fo great a degree of 
enthufiafin for the purfuit in which he had engaged, as toemploy 
himfelf in the molt unpleafant parts of anatomical inveftigation ; 
and, in addition to his own perfonal labours, having drawings 
and engravings made by the firltartifts, at aconfiderable expence, 
in order to illultrate his obfervations, he may be juftly faid tode- 
ferve well of the followers of the veterinarian art, which he 
has endeavoured thus to improve. 

‘The paper and type made ufe of in this work, are fuch as we 
have had occafion frequently to praife for their beauty, and, in 
fome inflances, to condemn for their mifapplication ; but it is 
in works of this kind that they may properly be employed. 
The engravings, in point of accuracy and execution, as well as 
in giving the cleareft and molt diftin& notions of the parts re- 
prefented, are equal to any thing we have feen, and, upon this 
fubject, will probably tever be excelled. 

The objcet of the work is to explain the mechanifm of the 
horfe’s foot, to fhow the play and motion there is between the 
different parts, when in a natural ftate, out of which arifes 
what is termed the {pring, by which the motions of the horfe 
are rendered eafy tothe animal itfelf, and pleafant to the rider, 


«¢ The nail of the human body is made as the hoof is—foft and 
white at the root, and harder and thicker as it proceeds further. Ie 
is hardeft in the middle, and fofter and thinner on the fides; in confe- 
quence 
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uence of which, any exertion may be beit carried on by a given elaf- 
ticity, quite to the middle of the nail, The hoof of the fore-toot 
of a horfe is of the fame conftru&ion; which produces an elatticity 
continued from the quarters to the point of the toe, That point is 
the fulcrum of the fpring when mo‘t violently exerted, as when a horfe 
is gallopping in tull fpeed, or when drawing the greateft weight. ‘The 
toc of the fore-foot is naturally therefore the hardett part; that it may 
be beft enabled to refift the violent concuflions to which it is conti. 
nually (ubject, from encountering bard and uneven febtances. The 
fides of the wall are thinner towards the heels, to give room for the 
free motion of the flexor tendon, when that part of it which unites 
itfelf to the foot-bone is forced downwards, by the violent preflure of 
the toe againft the ground ; at which time the fiexor tendon of the 
foot-bone is prefled down by the coronary bone and nut bone. The 
nut bone is interpofed between the flexor tendon and the other bones, 
to remove the infertion of the tendon further from the centre of mo+ 
tion, having a polifhed furface both towards the bones and towards the 
cendon. When the hoof is in fuch a ftate as not to impede the action 
of the tendon upon the bones, it is the eafy play of thefe paris which 
sroduces that {pring to the foot, fo neceflary to the exertions of the 
horfe, and to the entertainment of the rider, when the horie is re- 
quired ** aut molles glomerare gradus, aut flectere gyros.” P. 3. 


There are feveral judicious obfervations on the modes of 
preferving the hoof, and on the treatment of its difeafes, 


*¢ In refpe& to hoof bound horfes, I have frequently found that 
the wall on the infide of the foot is by no means fo ftrong as that on 
the outfide, The preffure on the inner fide is alfo in general the 
greateft, as appears from the more rapid wear of the inner fide of each 
fhoe. Where horfes have the wall on the ourfide very ftrong by na- 
ture, the infide quarter yields the moft to the preffure, which vcca- 
fions the foot a a tendency to turn out. ‘To remedy this, I 
have ufually cut the bottom of the outfide wall more than the other, 
and rafped the outfide quarter only, and have, in general, found this 
to be the beft method. 7 

«* I was however completely foiled in one inftance, which was the 
only time I have been tempted to try a different kind of fhoe from 
that which I fhall here recommend : having generally found that fhoes 
made in any particular way, for the fake of favouring this weak part, 
have been of little or no avail. ‘The inflance in which | was difap- 
pointed is, that of a horfe kept entirely for the riding-houfe, and 
which is confequently almoft daily under my own infpection. This 
horfe has very firong feet, one of which was {maller than the other, 
with the toe turning out, and the frog almoft waited, The bars of this 
foot, before he was laft turned out, were fcarcely vifible, but upon ex- 
amining them after he had been out about three months, they were 
found to have increafed furprifingly. Notwithftanding this, they were 
not {trong enough to countera¢t the preflure of the quarters, and the 
foot itfelt appeared to be rather decreafed, which is contrary to what 
is ufual, for after having been turned out for a certain time, they inge- 
eral become larger. So particular a cafe led me to turn my mind to 
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a particular method of cure. ‘This lfhoald hardly have found ont, 
if chance had not at that time pat into my hands Lieutenant Moor’s 
narrative of Capra: ain Litele’ sdetachment. In page 03 of this book 
is the followmg paflage: : The pegeery ont which all fects of Hin. 
doos adhere to their own o- oms, is well known: {till, when thefe 
cuftoms are Rrikingly injadicious, and totally abftracted from religious 
prejudices » pe rieverance degenerates into obitinacy, and fimplicity Into 
ignorance. So it js with the Mahrattas, in abiding by. their prefent 

ractice of cuttin ie the hoof and { hoeing horfes, they cut aw: ay the 
laden part of the hoof in fuch a manr er, that the paitern almoft 
touches the grounc d, and the nes f is fatte ‘red to grow fo, that the hoof 
is nearly a circle, i in which for ¢ fhoes are made, the hinder parts 
alinoit touching, and fo thin, eine a perfon of ordinary firength can 
eafily twift them. Inftead of making the back part of the thoe the 
thickett, they hammer it quite thin, muking the fore part thickelt, and 
the fhoe, gradual; becoming thinner, ends in an edge.” 

‘¢ This mode of fhoeing, ma country where—trom the nature of 
the climate—the horfe’s feet are probably very flrong, did not Rrike 
me to be quite fo injudicious as the author above-mentioned re prefents 
eu dete rmined, therefore , to try on th bts partic ular horfe a (hoe, in 
om ne refpects & eg to thofe above de! iar se that i might fee whe. 
ghe wuld alter the fhape of his foot: fince it is faid to make “ the 
Fras : a yw fo, that the hoot is nearly a circle,’ which was the very 
effeét chat, in this cafe, I withed to produce. I therefore ordered my 
finith to make a fhoe at my own forge, in the form I generally ufe, 
(which will be hereafter deferibed) with the following exceptions ; 
the web of at was alimolt to cover vn fole, room being given to admit 
a picker; and, as it proceeded to the heels, the web on each fide was 
to be continued as far as the cleft which feparates the bars from the 
frog. He was to make the ‘ fore part the thickeft, and to hammer 
it fo thin at the heels, as for it to “* end m an-edge,” by which “a 
perfon of ordinary ftrength could eafily twill it.” P. 56. 


Mr. Srceeman cont qu ntly trie d the experiment, which he 
minutely relates, and found it anfwer to the utmoilt extent, 
The laft part of the work confiders the belt mode of fhoe- 
ing, fo as to defend the foot, without interfering with the mo- 
tions of its different parts, on which the {pring y depends. ‘The 
particular mode recommended is as follows: 


*« A fhoe for a good footed horfe cannot be made too flat, it fhould 
be rather narrower at the heels than at the toe, and of fufficic nt fub- 
ftance, in proportion to its fize, to prevent the iron from bend ling. A 
fuller is perhaps of fervice to pro tech the heacs of the nails, and 1 thould 
be made nearer or further off from the edges of the fhoe, i in propor- 
tion to the thicknefs of the wall, but it has its difads antages. For 
where the fuller muft be very near the edge, as in the cafe of a thin- 
footed horfe, it contributes to wear out the thoe more rapidly at the 
tee. it may alfo, as the Earl of Pembroke obdferves,  caule a partial 
‘ yielding.” 

« When a groove is made round the edges of a fi 0¢, an even’ pu iT 
chafe of the wall muft be taken throughout, whereas, in a bad foot, a 
great r 
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reater hold might have been taken on fome parts of the wall to fave 
the others. ‘ 

« Smiths, in general, are apt not to put the fuller coar/e enough, in 
order, as they fav, to make their work look neater. The nearer the fuller 
is put ro the edges of the fhoe, the higher the nails are obliged to be 
driven, to take their hold, and confequently the more liable they are to 
jnjure the foot. If the fuller be pat more coar/ély (that is, not fo near 
the outward edges of the thoe) the nails muft be driven more flanting, 
and not fo high, they confequently take more hold of that part of the 
hoof where the cruft is the thickett, and are not fo liable to fallout. No 
nation, Ivbelieve, except the Englith, and thofe who imitate the Eng- 
lifh, make a faller to the fhoe: but inftead of making the holes upon 
an even line, they put them more or lefs on the outhde of the thoe for 
a bad-footed horfe, in proportion to the hold they can yenture to take, 
This they call percer gras, on percer moigre. ‘Thefe holes fhould be made 
at twice, firft by punching (or, as the fmiths term it, counter-finking) a 
large hole, not quite through, for the head of the nail to lodge in, and 
then by piercing a finall m le with a different inftrument, for the rett 
of the nail to go through. ‘The heads of the nails will, by thts me- 
thed, be better protected, and kept in much ftronger than whena fuller 
is made forthem.”’ P. go. 

The mode of thoeing here recommended, is fach as is fitted 
for horfes that carry lizht weights, and are not. hard worked, 
which 1s the cafe with hunters, horfes kept in the riding-houfe, 
and thofe ufed fer pleafure. The principle laid down is alfo 
to be kept in view, when floes are made for horfes ufed in more 
fevere employments, but when applied to them, confiderable 
deviations will be neceffary tor the defence of the hoof, 

We cannot ajlow ourlelves to go more at large into an ar- 
ticle of this nature, judicious as we may think the execution of 
it; but recommend it to the perufal of thofe gentlemen who 
are defirous of gaining information, which to many perfons is 
important, refpecting the mechanifm and management of horfes 
fcet, 
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Art. III. A Differtation upon the Philofophy of Light, Heat, 
and Fire, in feven Parts, By Fames Hution, M.D. and 
FLR.S.£.  8vo. 426 pp. 6s. Cadell and Davies. 
1794- 


“H°HE publication nw before us forms a kind of fupplement. 
to two great philofophical warks by the fame author, the 
firftof which was publ:fhed in 1792, and entitled ** Difierta. 
tions on different Subjedis of Natural Philofuphy ; the other 
Was noticed in the third and fourth numbers of our fixth vo- 
lume, 
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lume, and was called ‘* an Inveftigation of the Principles of 
Knowledge,” &c. in three volumes 4to._ As the great extent 
of the latter work prevented us from following the author's 
— completely through it, we contented ourfelves with thow- 

g, by fome examples, how ill- founded, and fometimes con- 
fib to found logic, thofe pofitions were which he advanced as 
principles ; and, on the whole, concluded our account by warn- 
ing our readers againft the fophiftry, of a theory, which pro- 
mifed only * to give them Deifm for their religion, and fcepti- 
cif for their philofophy.” Severe as this opinion may appear, 
we have found no reafon to relinquifh it, and thall take the oc- 
cafion of the prefent work, fo intimately conneéted with the 
former, to exolain more fully its foundations, 

One of the agents in the metaphyfic o-phyfical machine into 
which Dr. Hutton would transform the univerte, is the folar 
fubftance, or the matter of Light in general, to which he at- 
tributes abfolute /evity, making ita principle oppofed to gravity, 
For this purpole it is, that histwo great works are filled with 
perpetu: al difcuffions on the abitraét ideas of extenfion, magni- 
tude, form, mation, inertia, bardne/s, expanfion, and the like ; : 
on which fubjedts he attacks all received ideas, without fubiti- 
tuting one on which the mind can reft. Thus it is that he 
leaves thofe readers in total {cepticifm, whofe knowledge is but 
fuperficial, or who depend on him tor information. Lt is on 
the phanomena of Jight, heat, and combu/flion, that Dr. H., en- 
deavours to found the whole fabric of his metaphyfics. On 
which fubject we mult here caution our readers, that it is only 
the latter of thefe which the Dr. calls fire: that is, what the 
philofophers, who retain the old name of fire to fignify the fluid 
which produces heat, expanfion, &c. call by the name culinary 
fire, &c. 19 a word, combuftibles in a ftate of combultion, 
The difcuffions, generalizations, and deduétions of Dr. Hut- 
ton on thefe three points, in his two great works, are fo long 
and diffufe, that we could not eafily purfue them without falling 

ito the fame prolixity ; it is therefore fortunate that, thi nking 
he has found his fyftem confirmed by. fome new facts, . he has 
given us the opportunity of feeing him go over the whole 
within a narrowcompafs. Some very interefting x experiments 
of M. de Sauffure and M. Piet, which he is defirous of ap- 
plying to his theory, are the fubjeét of this recapitulation : in 
which we fhall find copious examples of the attention he gives 
to the important circumftances of phaendmena, of the manner 

in which he reprefents the opinions he has occafion to attack, 
and of the courfe he takes to conneé& his Phyfics with his Me- 
taphviics. 
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The firt of the experiments in queftion, made by M. de 
Sauffure, (a naturalift, on whom Dr. H. beftows very juft com- 
mendations) is defcribed in the fecond volume of that author's 
Voyages dans les Alpes, p. 353. It is this, It was already 
known, that if two metallic concave mirrors are placed oppo- 
fite to each other, at fome diftance, and in the focus of one of 
them be placed a burning coal, then any very combuitible fub- 
tance, placed in the other focus, will take fire. On the gene- 
ral phenomenon, to which this fact belongs, M. Lambert had 
made various experiments, which led M. de Sauffure to fufpeét 
that if, for the burning coal, there were fubflituted a body 


merely hotter than the general temperature of the place, it | 
would raife a thermometer fituated in the other focus. For — 


this new experiment he employed two mirrors of pewter, of a 
foot in diameter, and four inches and a half focus, which he 
placed at the diftance of twelve feet from each other. He put 
at one of the focufes a ball of iron, two inches in diameter, 
which, after having been red hot, had been kept in the dark, 
till it was no longer vifible. The confequence was, that it 
raifed the thermometer, at the other focus, eighteen degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s fcale. M. Piétet, to make it yet more certain 
that the heated body gave out no light, repeated the experiment, 
fub{tituting, for the ball of heated iron, a fmall matra(s, into 
which he poured boiling water. In this inftance the thermome- 
ter rofe 3° Fahr. 

Before he defcribed thefe experiments, M. de Sanffure had 
fpoken of thofe of Lambert, who calls that heat dumincus beat, 
which proceeds from the burning coals, and that ob/cure heat, 
Which is given out by bodies fimply hot. Thefe expreflions 
he employs only in thofe experiments; for in {peaking of heat 
in general, he confiders it uniformly as the effect of a particular 
fluid, which he calls fire; and Dr. H. himfelf (p. 15) cites a 
paflage from this naturalift, where he precifely explains his 
meaning on this fubject. IM]. de Sauflure therefore, following 
fora moment the fame figurative expreffion, which Lambert 
had employed in the fame experiments, fays at firft, «* that if 
it has the fuccefs which he expe@ts, it will afford a proof that 
obfcure beat, as well as light, may be reflected, and condenfed 
in a focus.” 

This‘ paflage isthe fubje& of perpetual cenfureto Dr, Hut- 
ton throughout his whole work, ‘* Heat,” he fays, ‘* as an 
external thing, is only a quality of bodies, it cannot therefore 
be the thing which is qualified ; this would be lofing the dif- 
tinction of agent and patient, the thing heat asa caufe, and the 
confequence of that thing as am effec?. The more then we 
fhould reafun upon fuch a miftaken principle, the more we 
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fhould proceed in error. -How pernicious to fcience muft be 
fuch reafoning, in which heat and cold are conlidered as fubfitt. 
ing in a bodily fhape!” P. 25. As he is continually bringing 
this argument againfl the theories of fuch philofophers as Lam. 
bert, de Sauffure, Pictet, and others, an inattentive or partiall 
informed reader could have no doubt that they deferved this 
cenfure ; and that we owe to Dr. H. alone the eflablifhment 
of this important phyfical diftinétion between heat and its 
caufe. But M. de Sauilure, when he comes to draw a conclu. 
fion from his experiment, expreffes himfelf thus : “* Ii femble. 
roit donc fuivre de cette ex perience, que le Fluide igné, le prin. 
cipe (ou caufe) de la chaleur, traverfe avec factlité une couche 
dair de 12 pieds.” [tis not, therefore, beat itfelf which M. de 
Sauffure fuppofes to pafs through this {pace ; he is too good a 
logician to fallinto that error ; it is the sgneous fluid, the caufe 
of heat, whofe courfe he there purfues, and theretore confiders 
his experiment as a proof that this fluid moves,and is reflected 
by metallic bodies. 

It might be fuppofed that Dr. H. had not attended to the 
patlage we have now cited; but he adduces it himfelf, in the 
fame manner as he has adduced that of Lambert, which will 
afford a proof of the attention with which it is neceflary to 
read his writings, in order to efcape his fophifms. He writes 
thus : 

“© Here it is evident that M. de Sauffure confiders the principle of 
heat as a fluid, diftin€ily different from that of light, and that this ig- 
neous fluid may be moved toand from bodies, after the manner of 
light, although thefe wo things are perfectly different. Now fuch 
an opinion, as that eas is a thing eradiated and reflexible, or that beat 
may be moved through {pace without Sody, are, according to our 
théory, ¢:reneous notions, which philofophy, or more perfect f{cience, 
muft corret.” —-P. 209. 

What philoiophy has, on this occafion, to fuggeft, as moft 
material, is the old maxim of not patling from one fubjc& to 
another in the fame argument. When Dr. H. commences 
this paflage, ths thing in queftion 1s a moving fluid, confidered 
as a. cauje of heat, and in the conclufion, it is beat itfelf, which 
he accufes M. de Savffure of fuppofing to be tranfmitted 
through a traé&t of air. With foch an antagonilt, it is in vain 
that an author expreffes himfelf with precifion. 

Rot what is moft aflonifhing is, that in the courfe of his 
philofophieal difcuffions, and before he arrives at his principle 
of levity, we fhall find Dr. Ri. himfelf having recourfe toa 
caufe of heat analogous to that of M. de Saufiure, which, by 
the ai! of a fophifm, he has here removed. He is defirous to 
eftablith, that 1t is a fpecics of light which produces heat, be- 
caufe in this fpecies the power of heating is incomparably fupe- 
rior 
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rior'to that of giving light. \ He even goes, we thall fee, fo far 
as to confider it as akind of tneifible ight. But, waving as’ 
yet the reafon which obliges him to adopt this ftrange idea, we 
muft for the prefent remark, that when his theory thus offers an 
invifible fluid as the fuppofed caufe of heat, the philofophers 
whoattribute the fame effect to fire, or the igneous fluid, which 
they alfo confider as invilible, are thus far-on a par with him. 
It is therefore only by removing from their theory this effential 
part, of a calorific fluid, that it;is poffible for him to reprefent 
it as abfurd ; and, it is only by examining certain phanomena, 
which charaGerize the caufe they. affign, that we can judge 
what it is that dillinguithes his fyfem from theirs, or diicover 
his motive for placing this fluid among the {pecies of light. 
Let us then follow him in his inveitigation of this light, which 
heats incomparably more than itthines. 


«¢ The propofition now under cenfideration requires to compare 
different fpecies of light inequal degrees. Now, the meansI employed 
to procure an equal degree of intenfity in the different fpecies, was to 
reduce them, by diftance 4rom the luminary, to that degree of inten- 
fity, by which I was jutt enabled to read with the light. I thus could 
compare two different fpecies of light, that is, the red light trom a 
fire of coals, and the white light of flame. I then was able «to 
eftimate their heating capacities, compared with their power of giving 
vifion. I thus found the one fpecies incomparably more powerful 
than the other, in éxciting heat. Let us now proceed upon that prin- 
ciple, for the explanation of natural appearances, principally this of 
the irradiating influence of heating bodies.” P, 41. 


If the word principle can here, with propriety, be introduced 
at all, it is only as what the logicians call a petitio principit. 
To prove that a Certain fpecies gf light produces heat, the au- 
thor takes it at once for granted that iis caufe mult be fome /pe- 
cies of light; though he himfelf has acknowledged betore, 
that M, de Sauffure, ** confiders the principle of heatyas a 
fluid diftinétly different from that of. light, and that this igneous 
fluid may be moved*to and from bodies.” M. de Sautiure 
therefore, and all philofophers who think with him, would 
anfwer, that, when you retreat from the body-which gives out 
much light, till its light is not more efficacious than that of the 
body which emits only the red light, it is not aftonifhing that 
the former fhould produce lefs heat than the latter; for the 
emiffion of the igneous fluid has only an.accidental connection 
with thatof the light. We can read by the light of a certain 
number of glow worms, from which, neverthelefs, we expect 
noheat. Dr. Hutton, forefceing this objection, thus endea- 
yours to elude it. 
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‘ It muft not be alledged that /ight and heat are irradiated toge. 
i and that it is that irradiated heat which appears in the focus of 
the experiment, when there is no irradiated light : : philofophers indeed 
have made thar fuppofition, but this is only to fubftirute pure imagi- 
nation in place of matter of. fact, on which all phyfical fcience mutt 


depend, ie 8 


But who are the philofophers that have made this perfe€ly 
imaginary fuppofition? Certainly not the naturalifts who are 
fucceflively mentioned in this work, Lambert, De Luc, De 
Sanifure, and Picet ; for when they fpeak of an irradiation 
proceeding * trom heate 7 bodies, itis not heat itfelf which they 
have in contemplation, but that which occafions heat, namely, 
fire, or the igneous 4 ad. This fluid they exprefsly diftinenith 
from light ; fuppofing it to be eradiated alone by bodies which 
do not glow, and are only more hot than the medium that fur- 
rounds them ; and jointly with light, by bodies arr: ived at in- 
candefcence. Such is the real fyitem of thefe philofophers ; 
and to dish sure it by imputed abfurdities, is not to refute it. 
We find, therefore, nothing but a pefitia princepit in the conclu- 
fion drawn by Dr. H. trom the only experiment on which he 
founds, ficil his hypothefis of heat, and afterwards his me ‘taphy- 
fical fyitem of ** a principle ot levity, counteracting gravity.” 
Let us now obferve the progrefs of this gratuitous hypothefis. 


figvated a certain rule with regard tothe light, 
the heat, and the eradiation of folid bodies in certain degrees of heat, 
Our reafoning was then founded upon thofe events which take place 
in proceeding from the greatelt to ‘the leaft degree of incandefcence ; 
and now we want to pro ceed farther, after the irradiated light no 
more affects our fenfe, whichis a very indefinite termination. Here 
we are to fi pe! fe, that there is ftill light i irradiatedy although our or- 
gan of fic} ; is not calculated to be fenfibly affected by it. Nobody 
will refule to admit that {uppofition, who knows the great, or indefi- 
nite capzcity of the organ, in the fenfe of vifion. To an eye which has 
heen accuftaned to the Tigh it of day, a place appears to be in perfect 
darkne(s, where to another eye, which has been long in darknefs, ob- 
jects become perfecily vifible. Here therefore is a f{pecies of light 
which we may term od/cere, and now the nature of this {pecies of 
light ts to be inguired eae But, in this cafe, the only conclufion to 
be found is this; that the heating power of this obfcure light ftill 
continues to diminifh as it did before, that is, ata rate that is ftill de- 
creafing : for we can only reafon an alogically. — We are now come to 
that period in our fcience of light, that if there be any {fpecies of the 
folar fubflance emitted by a body under the loweft degree of incan- 
defcence, this emitted fubftance muft be of that fpecies which, al- 
though not vifible, is ext remely much adapted for, or has great power 
in the heating of bodies.” P. 43. 

«© Te may perhaps be thor ight that this invifible light radiated from 
a large body that is dark, fhould; by the concentration of the mirror, 
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betome vifible, by having its intenfity fo much increafed in the focus. 
But, had this been the cafe, there would not have been any occafion 
for this differtation, We are here endeavouring to semove the appa- 
rent anomalies of the cafe, and this, perhaps, may be confidered as 
one. We thus find ourfelves befet ae cot oppofite difficulties, for 
if, on the one hand, we fuppofe the thermometer heated by the refle&ted 
and concentrated light, why fhould not that light be rendered vifidle 
by concentration ? If, onthe other hand, in order to remove that dif- 
ficulty, we fhould fuppofe that the thing reflected is not light, but heat, 
then we «would (fhould) only extricate ourfelves from the dilemma by 
tranfgreffing all the rules of light and heat. We are therefore pofi- 
tively excluded from this laft fuppofition, Let us then examine the 
other fuppofition, viz. that of the invifible light which does not 
tranfgrefs any principle in ourfcience. Light is a fubftance conlifting 
of many different {pecies, among which there would alfo appear to be 
an indefinite gradation ; and all thofe different fpecies are varioufly 
affected, in coming within the action of gravitating bodies, We are 
now fuppofing a particular /pecies, one that 1s invifible, and one that is 
only known to us by its aptitude for the heating of bodies.” P, 58. 


Here then we behold the genealogy of Dr. Hutton’s fyftem. 
By a petitio principit in the ccvclafion drawn from the only ex- 
periment on which it is founded, the caufe of heat fhould be 
the red light: itis then fuppofed, though {till a {pecies of light, 
to be obfcure, and to efcape our organs of vifion ; and finally 
this fpecies of fclar fubltance becomes abfolutely inviftdle light. 
Had Dr. H. faid at firft that, in order to explain certain a oy 
nomena, he fhould fuppofe the caufe of heat to be an invifible 
light, we mutt have waited for the application of this hypothe- 
fis to the phanomena, before we could pronounce a judgment 
upon it; but, ina work profefling to deliver the philofophy of 
Light and Heat, to employ fo many pages, only to eltablith 
a priori a fy{tem formed of a chain of fuppofitions ; and thofe 
fuppofitions merely rendered neceflary by departing from the 
ideas of other philofophers on the fame fubje&s, and mifrepre- 
fenting them, is fuch an offence againtt all rules philofophizing, 
that it was of confequence ~ clear our way by ftating it dif- 
tinétly. It muft be obferved alfo, that Dr. H. has here in 
view the fupport of his great mctaphyfical machine, the princi- 
ple of levity, which chiefly characterizes his philofophy ; fo that 
it will be neceflary to examine his {teps more clofely than if his 
fyftem was confined entirely to experimental philofophy. 

Let us now proceed to that particular phanomenon, by 
which the Dr. is here induced to give us an abflraét of his gene- 
ral mode of eftablifhing new principles in this branch of {ci- 
ence. The experiment in queftion is one of M. Pictet’s, re- 
ported in his Eifay cn Fire (Effai fur le Feu). This work, in 
its very title, announces a diftinction between heat and its caufe, 
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and its whole defign is to follow the modifications of the cay. 
rific fluid, or Fire, through a number of new and very inte- 
refting experiments, and among them this, to which we are now 
called upon to attend. It may be thus deferibed. We have 
feen above, that M. Piétet, in the experiment of the two mir- 
rors, had fubftitured a fmall matrafs filled with hot water, for 
Mr. De Sauffure’s ball of heated iron, and that this body, be- 
ing hotter than the local temperature, had raifed the thermo- 
meter at the other focus. In his new experiment, M. Piet 
placed at one focus a body colder than the local temperature, 
fubltituting fnow for boiling water in the fame veifel, which 
caufed the thermometer at the other focus to defcend. Dr. 


Hutton having recited this experiment, thus expreffes him- 
felf concerning it. 


‘* J fhall now firit give M. Pictet’s explanation of this phanomenon 
according to his theory; I fhall then fhew that this explanation, 
which cannot ‘be admitted upon the falfe principle of reflected heat, 
may be admitted upon the principle of invifible light, provided that 
the fuppofition, which M. Piet 1s obliged to make in his explanation, 
is juft. He proceeds upon this prireiple, although he does not ex- 
prefs it, that, in a chamber where all bodies are in an equilibriam of 
heat, there is no eradiation; but, that as foon as there fhall be in- 
troduced a body of colder temperature, there will be then an eradia- 
tion of heat from all the bodies of the chamber to the cold body, 
until che equilibrium be reftored.”  P, 72. 


This is what Dr. Hutton fays of M. Pictet's theory: let us 
now fee what Mr. P. himfelf fays of it, in his Jay on Fire. 


«« Tout corps échauffe eft dans un ctat en quelque forte forcé, et 
le feu tend A l'abandonner. Le Thermoméire, quelque peu élevée 
que foit la temperature, peut etre regarde comine un corps chaud, 
relativernent a tout corps qui feroit plus froid que lui; fon feu tend 
a l'abandonner, et s’il pouvoit le faire, il fe repandroit autour de lui 
fons la forme d’une emanation rayonnante, dont une partie confidéra- 
ble iroit frapper le miroir A, au foyer du quel il eft placé, feroit 
réfléchie en rayons paraileles au mirgit B, d’ou elle convergeroit au 
foyer de celui-ci: mais cet effet n’eft que potentiel, parceque I’air 
qui exifte au foyer du miroir B, étant, par la fuppofition, échauffe 
au méme degre que le Thermometre, le feu qu’il contient développe 
précifement la méme tenfion (or expanfvite as M, Piktet elfewhere 
calls it) que celui du Thermometre 4 l’autre foyer, et réfifte a la fortie 
de ce dernicr avec une force qui equivaut précifement A celle que 
développe Ie feu du Thermométre pour arriver au foyer B. Tout ett 
donc en équilibre, et le feu ne peut fe mouvoir, parce qu'il fe réfifte 
partout également a lui méme.” P. 82. 


If M. Piet had purpofely endeavoured to prevent the idea 
of an eradiation of heat from being attributed to him, as it has 
been by Dr. H., as well as that of the abfence of all effort, and 
when- 
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whenever all the bodies within a given place, and the air alfo, 
are at an equal temperature, could he have exprefled himfelf 
with more precifion? M, Pidtet then confiders fire exactly as all 
naturalilts have long confidered it, who attribute heat to a parti- 
cular fluid. Both he and they affign to it, as thev ought, all the 
general properties of elaftic fluids, fuch as the different aeriform 
fluids, that of eleétricity, and ftleam. Thefe general proper- 
ties (differently modified in each by its particular qualities) 
are expanfibility, and the faculty of putting themfelves in equi- 
librium within themfelves, whenever they are prevented by 
obftacles from extending indefinitely; among which obftacles 
gravity isone. ‘Thefe properties of the calorific fluid, by what- 
ever name it may be called, are what diflinguifh it precifel 
from light: though Dr. Hutton, who cannot admit this dif. 
tinction into his fy{tem, reproaches M. de Sauflure with it, 
in one of the paflages above-cited. Light is a fluid fo thin, and 
its particles are fo minute, that, when they efcape from a lus 
minous body, they make no fenfible obftacle to thofe of the 
fame kind, which efcape from other bodies, either dire€tly or 
by reflection. ‘Thus it is that we are able to difcern bodies ; 
becaufe the light which proceeds from each of them, whether 
it be luminous or only illuminated, arrives diftin@ly at the 
eye, without any interruption from the reft. Light alfo, by 
the prodigious velocity of its particles, compared with their 
extreme minutenels, is no fooner fet at liberty, than it quits 
our globe in an inftant (unlefs directed towards it) and in 
eight minutes is as far from it as the fun ; for its defcent to- 
wards the earth by gravity isnothing, compared with its velo- 
city in a different direétion, It is far otherwife with the ca- 
lorific fluid ;. which, though it has a tendency to go out of 
bodies, finds an obftacle from the fame fluid without: fo that 
the equality of temperature, in any given place, proceeds from 
the equilibrium of the calorific fluid in that place. Now this 
equilibrium of an elaftic fluid always fuppofes an exterior re- 
filtance, which prevents it from extending itfelf indefinitely ; 
and, fince it takes place in the calorific fluid, as well as in thofe of 
air, vapours, and electricity, it is evident that, like thofe 
fluids, it is fubject to the law of gravity, by which it is re- 
tained within our atmofphere. - 

Thefe are not new principles ; they are the fame which 
all philofophers adopt, who rejeét imagination, and fix their 
attention only on experimental phyfics; not advancing a fte 
to which they do not think themfelves conducted by the fa&s. 
The fame is frequently profeffled by Dr. Hutton: but here he 
found himfelf befet by two oppofite difficulties, totally different 
from thofe which he has expreffed in one of the above-cited 
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paflages. If, on one hand, he had admitted a calorific fluid, 
fo fcnfibly affe&ted by gravitv as to remain in our atmofphere, 
and there to come to an equilibrium within itfelf, by a reci- 
procal refiftance of its parts, there would have been an end of 
his favourite principle of levi/y, as a property of the caufe of 
heat, Which was to change the philofophy of the world, 
He was, ther@fore, by his fyftem, pofitively excluded from 
this fuppofition, But when, on the other hand, in order to 
remove that difficulty, he fuppofed the Muid emitted by warm 
bodies, to be a fpecies of light, and alledged M. Piétet’s expe- 
riment, as a demonftration of this hypothefis, he brought it 
to a very different iffue, as will be feen by following him only 
a few fteps further. 


«* We have acquired,” he fays, ** a new theory of invifible light ; 
and this theory may be now ae aR with the—explanation whick 
M. Piétet has given, with regard to that anomalous phenomenon of 
an apparently eradiated cold. ‘Thata fubftance eradiated in the focus 
of a concave mirror fhould be reflected in parallel rays, to another 
mirror of the fame kind ; and, by a fecond reflection, be concentrated 
in the focus—is conceivable; it is a€tually the cafe with light, and 
with no other fubftance, fo faras we know. Let an irradiating body, 
fuch as a candle, be placed in the one focus, and a white or refulgent 
body in the other; then the white body will receive a great part of 
the irradiated light. —But now, inftead of the white body, let a 
black body be placed in the centre of reception ;—we have no rea- 
fon to believe that, in this cafe, any more light will proceed from the 
radiating centre than before. ‘This is the cafe with vifible light; and, 
were we to reafon meriy awd with regard to the invifible light, we 
fhould fay that a warm body placed in the one centre, would radiate 
its invifible light at the fame rate apparently, whether it were a warm 
or a cold body that fhould be placed in the other centre.” P. 74. 


The beginning of this paffage contains a new argument for 
eftablifhing the hypothetis, that the calorific fluid is a fpecies of 
light. This the Dr. founds upon the reflexibility of that fluid, 
manifefled in the experiments in queftion, and upon the fup- 
pofition that this property of reflexibility belongs to light alone. 
But here is only a new error. Air, for example, fhows alfo 
the fame property, in the fame cafes, and according to the 
fame laws. When, by the condenfation, dilatation, abforp- 
tion, or increafe of the quantity of air in a given place, its 
equilibrium in the atmofphere is interrupted, a wind or current 
of airis formed, wich tends towards that part where the leaft 
refiflance is found. If this wind happen to meet with refitting 
furfaces, it is reficcted, and continues to move in its new di- 
rection with fo much the more velocity, as it now finds lefs 
refiftance in its way. This is precifely the circumftance which 
experiment difplays in the mechanical modifications of fire, 
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or of the calorific fluid, according to the explication of M. 
Piatet. We have already feen the theory laid down by this 
hilofopher for the explanation of his experiment, let us now 
confider his explanation itfelf, 


«« Sien place de l’air A la température du liev, nous mettons au 
fover du miroir B, non feunlement un corps moins chaud que le Ther- 
mométre place au foyer A, mais un corps tel que la neige, ou la 
glace, qui abforbe le teu, 4 mefure qu'il arrive de ce foyer A, alors 
l’éradiation du feu du ‘Thermométre, de potentielle qu’elle etoit, 
deviendra a€tuclle ; la prefence de Ja neige au foyer B lui ouvrira 
comme un gouffre, et l’experience ne différera au fond, de 
celle faite avec le boulet, ou le matras d'eau bouillante, que par la 
direction felon laquelle fe meut l’emanation calorifique. Dans l’expe- 
rience du boulet chaud, elle va de celui-ci au Thermométre, foit du 
foyer Bau foyer A; et dans l’experience avec la neige, elle fe meut 
dans le fens oppofe, c’e(t a dire, du thermoméire au matras qui con- 
tient la neige.”” 





Such is the explanation which Dr. Hutton might have found 
inthe work of M. Piétet: but, as it does not agree with his 
fuppofition that the calorific fluid is a fpecies of light, he did 
not pay attention to it. There is then no difficulty in the 
explanation of this experiment of M. Pictet, when we confi- 
der in it only the circumftances hitherto mentioned, But there 
had exifted, for along time, a difficulty of another nature ; 
the folution of which, drawn from the experiments of the 
fame philofopher, will yet more clearly fhow how totally the 
calorific fluid differs from light. “The different experiments, 
hitherto mentioned, were made with metallic mirrors: but it 
is a circumftance of very important confideration, that al- 
though, with glafs mirrors, every thing proceeds exa@ly in 
the fame manner, while light only is concerned, thefe produce 
no fenfible effe&t in the experiments hitherto confidered. This 
difference had already attracted the attention of Mariotte, it 
had alfo very much engaged Lambert, Scheele, and other na- 
turalifts; and it was with a view to the fame difference that 
M. de Sauflure undertook feveral very important experiments 
defcribed in his works. Laftly, it was from the experiments 
of M. Piétet that we received the folution of this great phyfi- 
cal problem. 

The new fa& which refolves this problem is the velocity 
with which the calorific fluid moves, in traverfing the air, to 
re-eftablith its equilibrium in the bodies furrounded by it. The 
following is the experiment of M. Pictet, by which it is 
proved. He removed his metallic mirrors to the diftance of 
lixty-nine feet from each other ; he placed in the focus of one 
a very fenfible thermometer, and in the other a ball of heated 
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iron. But, at firft, a fcreen was placed before this ball, by 
the fide of the other mirror. ‘The objeét was, to obferve how 
much time would elapfe from the moment when the fcreen 
fhould be removed, to that when the thermometer fhould be. 
gin to rife, It turned out that no fenfible interval could be 
obferved. The bulb of the thermometer was very {mali; and 
it contained only air, the dilatation of which was meafured by 
the motion of afmall column of mercury within the tube. 
This thermometer was obferved with a {mall telefcope, at fuch 
aédiftance that the obferver could not communicate any heat. 
From this fat, the folution of the phyfical phenomenon al- 
ready mentioned: i is deduced, The light, not finding any refift- 
ance in traverfing the giafs, experiences no material difference 
between a glats mirror, and one compofed of metal. For 
the filvering, behind the glafs, forms a mirror by which the 
light 1 is fen fibly reflected, as much as if the glafs were abfent. 
Jut it is not the fame with the fire, or the calorific fluid. The 
velocity with which it palles through the air, permits it to be 
refleted in part by metallic furfaces, if it impinge upon them 
dire€tly, which is the cafe in the experiments ot Mc 4lis. de 
Sauffure and Pictet; but if, before it can arrive at the metallic 
furface, it is obli zed to pafs through a plate of glafs, as in the 
cafe of filvered mirrors, its motion is fo retarded i in the clafs, 
that, when it arrives at the filvering , itis no longer Cay pable of 
being refleled. Por this reafon it only penctra tes thie two 
bodies, and heats them: that is, by its own diftin€live pro- 
erty, it dilates them. 
very thing is therefore perfeQly fimp’e and confiftent in 
this theory of the calorific fluid, confidered as diftin@ from 
lis ght, and polle! fed of the prop ‘rties Which the foregoing expe- 
riments have difplayed. But this theory would not agree with 
the gre at t hypathetis a) Ir. Hutton, in which it is nece (lary 


that ~he: fhould be the effect of a [pectes of lights and this it 
15 nat ao thrown him into the embarra{lment, which he 
expretles towards the clofe of the preceding pallage. He there 


avows that he cannot conceive the iniluence which hot or cold 
bodies, placed in the focus of one of the mirrors, can pofhibly 
have on the quantity of eradiation of the invilible light of the 
thermometer, placed atthe other focus: altho ugh it was this 
influence which was the object of the problem. ‘He i is obliged, 
therefore, to take another courfe, of which it is fufficient to 
point out the diftinct fteps, in order to evince how completely 
the whole fyitem is finally fhipwrecked upon a fingle fact. 


“© We are confidering this extremely fenfible thermonicter pl: iced 


in the focus of one of the mirrors, while there is not hing in the focus 
of the other, and all the {urroundin g bodies are of the fame tempera- 


ture. 
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ture. In this cafe we muft fuppofe that the temperature of the ther- 
mometer will be increafed, although from the {mall quantity of the 
increafe, and from the operation of the air, preventing any farther 
accumulation of heat, that degree of increafed heat may be too fmall 
to be a matter of obfervation.” P. 93. ‘ The general philofophic 
view of the fubjeét which I would now propofe is this ; firft, that, when 
we have a thermometer placed in the focus of a concave fpeculum, the 
rays, which in general come from the oppofite fide, are concentrated 
by the refle€tion of the mirror, and thus made to heat the thermometer 
above the common temperature of the place. Secondly, that when 
we havea great cooling caufe introduced into that fide whence the 
invifible light had been radiated to the mirror, the heat acquired by 
the concentration, whatever that may be, mutt be diminifhed. Hence 
the thermometer will be affeéted apparently by the irradiation of cold, 
when truly it is only affeéted by the irradiation of a {maller quantity 
of the invifible heating light. ‘This experiment is not a fubjedt for 
common obfervation. The differences of temperature, to be obferved, 
are neceffarily fmall, and therefore the inflruments require to be made 
extremely fenfible. Theexperiment which Mr. Pictet has given us, 
has every mark of ability in the defign, and accuracy in the execution, 
but was not made with the view which I have here propofed.” P. 96. 
** Tam fuppofing that there was a difference between the thermometer 
and the general temperature, before the cold body was applied; but 
not knowing what this difference is, it is impoffible to judge of the 
proportion in the effect, Let us fuppofe that the temperature of the 
thermometeris increafed, by means of the mirror, one degree, or half 
a degree, above what it would otherwife indicate ; and that the half 
or the quarter of that influence fhould be lott by the introduction of 
the cold matrafs, we fhould then have reafon to fay that the effect did 
not feem difproportioned to the caufe.” P. gg. 


This conclufion of Dr. Hutton’s differtation, on the expe- 
rithent of M. Pictet, furnifhes a very ufeful example of the 
power of favourite hypothefes, to {hut the eyes again{t all cir- 
cumflances by which they would be overthrown, The hy- 
pothefis which here pollefles the heart of Dr. H. is that of a 
principle of Jevity, counteracting gravity. It is to the folar 
fubftance that he attributes this {trange property, fuppofing it 
to exert itfelf when it enters into Combination with gravitating 
matter, and thereby to produce what we call heat, or the ex- 
panfion of bodies. ‘This ts the reafon why, according to him, 
the caufe of heat isa fpecies of light. But the light which 
proceeds from bodies cannot hinder the emiffion of that belong- 
ing to neighbouring bodi@®; why then, when M., Piétet fub- 
ftituted fnow in the place of a heated body, in the focus 
of one of his mirrors, did the thermometer placed at the other 
focus lofe its calorific fluid, and pafs to a temperature lower 
than that of the room? If the faé&t be fo, the hypothefis ef Dr. 
H. is overturned from its foundation; but he does not admit 
it; he thinks it is fufficient to place the thermometer in the 
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focus of a mirror, to make it rife above the local temperature, 
on account of the invilible light which reaches this mirror, 
and that the fnow placed at the oppotite focus only diminifhes 
this effect ; but thofe modifications, he thinks, are too fmall 
for M. Pidtetto have perceived them in his experiment, which 
was not made with this view. M. Pictet then, if we admit 
this account, faw nothing in his experiment: for, according 
to the theory of Dr. H, nothing could refult from it, excepr 
thefe imperceptible effects. But let us fee, in the work of the 
former, what was the refult of his experiment, and upon what 
bafis he founded his theory, which, as it is omitted by Dr, 
H., we have reported from himfelf, 


‘eg ‘employai les deux miroirs d’étain 4 la diftance de 10} pieds 
ma de l'autre; au foyer de l'un étoit un thermometre aa air, qu'on 
obfervoit avec les precautions requifes: et au foyer de Vautre un 
matras ple inde neige. A Vinilant od le matias fut en experience, le 
ther omet re place é a autre foyer defcendit de plutieurs degres; il 
remonta des qu'on enleva le matras. Apres avout roms le matras au 
foyer, et fait ainfi delcendre le thermomeétre jufqu’a un certain degre 
ou il demeura flationaire, J verfaide l’acide nitreux fur la neige, et 
le froid me pears fit a Jinttanet defcendre le therimoimetre de 5 a 6 
degres plus i ae wa 

‘To know what degrees are here meant, we ng have re- 
courfe to a note on p. 24, where M. bhp fays that, 
throughout this work, unlefs he grves mottce to the contrary, he 
fhall alw. 1yS mean the ordinary fcale of statis parts. Since 
then he gives no notice here, we may fuppole, without ‘car 
of any ellenual error, that the total defcent of this thermometer 
was ten degrees of this fcale (tirlt feveral degrees, then five or 
{ix more) which will be equal toeighteen degrees of Fahrenheit. 
‘This ts the q juantity which Dr. Hutton conceives to have b cen 
too fmall fon M. Piatet to obferve in his ex periment, thou gh 
performed ‘* with every mark of abiity in the defign, and 
accuracy in the execution. 

Since we find Dr. Hurton with his eves thus clofed, when 
he takes leave of the experiments of M. de Sauifure and M, 
Pictet, at the end of his third part, it will not cerrais ily be 
thought necefflary for us to follow him, and brs inv ifil le lig ht, 
into the following parts. We thall content ourtelves with 
yiving the titles; which are thefe. 4. An examination of the 
pre font {tate of fcience refpecting of lig tht, heat, and cold, with 
a view to promote the philofophy of that fubject. i wht in- 
velligated as the princi, ple of firein burning bodies . Fixed 
light, or the principle of fire, examined with re gard to allie. 


tion amd inerna. 7. Of the folar ligh:, compared with that 
of fire. 
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Art. 1V. An Appeal to impartial Pofterity, by Citizennef{s Ros 
Jand, J} ife s the Minifter of the Home Department ; or a 
oe tion of Pieces, written by her during her C. nfinement in 

e Prifons of the Abbey and St. Pelagie, publifbed for the Bes 

ht of | r anly Daughter, deprived of the kortune of her Pa- 

a ubaje Property ts flill in Sequeftration, Tranflated 
fram the French, In four Parts, 128. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


f the friends and admirers of Madame Roland imagine that 

from this work the reputation of the lady will defcend with 
much fplendour to polterity, we think they ‘will be miftaken. 
It contains indeed a very {trange mixture of philofophy, poli- 
ics ; that is, modern philotophy and French politics, with the 
shaplodie ‘'s of romance, narratives of intrigue, and perpetual 
proof that, toa I rench lady at Jea{t, a little learning is a very 
dangerous thing. Madame Roland was, beyond all doubt, a 
woman of contiderable abilities ; but, notwithftanding the cir- 
cumfiances under which thefe volumes were written, when 
ev ery hour fhe expected to be dragged before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and co: fequently to the guillotine, there is a levit 
charaGeriltic of her nation, with a vanity which exceeds all li- 
mits ; and there are pages which, we think, few of our country- 
women can perufe without a bluth for violated delicacy. This 
publication comprifes various anecdotes ot individuals, who 
have been confpicuous in the theatre of France, and this j is the 
only portion of the work that 1s either interefting or entertain- 
ing. he tale of the author's early life, education, lovers, & 
migh hove been omitted, without injury either to he Hfelf ¢ or 
the public. We give, asa fpecimen, her opinion of Thomas 
Paine and David Williams. 


¢ Among the perfons whom I was in the habit of receiving, and 
of wines I have alre ady defcribed the moft remarkable, Paine deferves 
to be mentioned. Declared a French citizen, as one of thofe cele- 
brated foreigners whom the nation was naturally defirous of adopting, 
he was known by writings which had been ufeful in the American 
revolution, and which might have contributed to produce one in Eng- 
land, J thall not, however, take upon me to pronounce an abfolute 
judgment upon his chara@ter, becaufe he underflood French without 
feakin ig itr, and hecaufe that being nearly my cafe in yo to Eng- 
lih, J was lefs able to converfe with him than ro liiten to his converfa- 
tion with thofe whofe political {kill was greater than my own, 
“* The boldnefs of his conceptions, the originality of his ftyle, and 
the friking truths which he throws with detiance into the midit of 
Lofe whom they offend, have neceffarily attracted great attention; 
b at I think him betier fitted to fow the feeds of popular commotion 
than to lay the foundation, or prepare the form of a government. 
Paine throws light upon a revolution better than he concurs in the 
making 
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making of a conftitution. He takes up and eftablifhes thofe great 
principles, of which the expofition ftrikes every eye, gains the ap. 
plaofe of aclub, or excites the enthufiafm of atavern: but for cool 
difcuffion in a committee, or the regular labours of a legiflator, | 
conceive David Williams infinitely more proper than he. Williams 
made a French citizen alfo, was not chofen a member of the Conven- 
tion, in which he would have been of more ufe; but he was invited 
by the Government to repair to Paris, where he paffed feveral months, 
and frequently conferred with the moft atiive reprefentatives of the 
nation. A deep thinker, and a real friend to mankind, he appeared 
to me to combine their means of happinefs, as well as Paine feels and 
defcribes the abufes which conftitute their mifery. I faw him, from 
the very firft time he was prefent at the fittings of the affembly, un- 
eafy at the diforder of the debates, afflifted at the influence exercifed 
by the galleries, and in doubt whether it were poffible for fuch men, 
in fuch circumftances, ever to decree a rational conftitution. I think 
that the knowledge which he then acquired of what we were already, 
attached him more ftrongly to his country, to which he was impatient 
to return. How is it poffible, faid he, for men to debate a queftion, 
who are incapable of liftening to each other? Your nation does not 
even take pains to preferve that external decency, which is of fo much 
confequence in public aflemblies: a giddy manner, careleffnefs, and 
a flovenly perfon, are no recommendations to a leyiflator ; nor is any 
thing indifierent which paffes in public, and of which the effect is re- 
peated every day. Good heaven! what would he fay now if he were 
to fee our fenators dreft, fince the 31{t of May, like watermen, in 
long trowfers, a jacket and a cap, with the bofom of their fhirts open, 
and {wearing and gefticulating like drunken fans culottes? He would 
think it perfectly natural for the people to treat them like their lackeys, 
nd for the whole nation, debafed by its exceffes, to crouch beneath 
tue rod of the firft defpot who fhall find the means to reduce it to 
fubjetion. Williams is equally fit to fill a place in the parliament or 
the fenate, aud will carry with him true dignity wherever he goes.” 

Part the third contains the following defcription of Madame 
Roland's perfon, by her own pen. 

«* To the newly acquired fenfations of a frame fanguine and well 
organized, were infenfibly joined all the modifications of a defire to 
pleafe. 1 loved to appear well drefled, found delight in hearing it 
faid of me, and occupied myfelf willingly in what was likely to pro- 
cure me the gratification. ‘This perhaps is as proper a place as any to 
introduce my portrait. At fourteen years, as now, my ftature was 
precifely five feet, for | had completed my growth; my leg and foot 
were well formed; the hips full and bold; the cheft large, and re- 
lieved by a fine boiom ; my fhoulders of an elegant form; my car- 
riage firm and graceful ; my walk light and quick : fuch was the firft 
coup dail, The detail of my figure had nothing ftriking in it ea 
a great frefhnefs of colour and much foftnefs and expreffion, In 
examining particulars, ** Where it might be faid, is the beauty ?” 
Not a feature is regular, but all is pleafing, ‘The mouth is rather 
large : one fees a thoufand more pretty: but where is there a finile fo 
pleafing and feduttive. The eye, on the contrary, is not large 
enough, 
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enough, and its iris is of a greyifh hue, but placed on the furface of 
the face; the look open, trank, lively, and tender, crowned with, 
brown eye-brows (the colour of my hair) and well delineated, it varies 
in its expreffion, as the fenfible heart of which it indicates the move- 
ments; ferious andindignant, it fonietimes aftonithes ; but it charms 
oftener, and is always awake. The nofe gave me fome uneafinefs ; 
I thought it too full at the end; neverthelefs, confidered with the 
reft, and particularly in profile, the effect of the face was not injured 
by it. ‘The forehead, broad, high, with the hair retiring ; elevated 
eye-brows; and veins in the form of a Greek Y, that {welled at the 
flightett emotion, afforded an enfemd/e litile allied to the infignificance 
of fo many countenances, As to the chin, which was rather retiring, 
it has the precife character attributed by phyfiognomitts to the volup- 
tuary. Indeed, when I combine all the peculiarities of my character, 
I doubt if ever an individual was more formed for pleafure, or has 
ever talted it fo litrle. ‘The complexion was clear, and, rather than 
fair, its colour vivid, frequently heightened by a fudden boiling of 
the blood, occafioned by nerves the moft irritable; the tkin foft and 
{mooth ; the arms finely rounded; the hand elegant, without being 
fmall, becaufe the fingers long and flender announce dexterity and 
preferve grace; teeth white and well ranged; and, laftly, the pleni- 
tude and plumpnefs of perfect health: iuch are the gifts with which 
nature had endowed me.” 

The letters, at the conclufion of the fourth part, are writ- 
ten with no common {hare of vivacity, and certainly fhow a 
vigorous and well informed mind. There is nothing more 
indubitable, than that Robefpierre and his crew feared. this 
lady’s talents, and fearing hated, and. hating deftroyed her. 
She fubmitted to her fate with an heroifm which would have 
reflected dignity on better times, and a more honourable caufe. 
We bey leave to enter our proteft againft the new-fangled 
term ot Citizenne/s*, here applied to Madame Roland, and can- 
not help obierving of the tranilator, that he has performed his 
tafk in a very unworkmanlike manner. It is full of inaccu- 
racies and blunders. 
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Art. V. The Hiftory of Hindsflan, its Arts, and its Sciences, 
as connected with the Hifiory of the other great Empires of 
Afia, during the moft ancient Periods of the World. With 
numerous illuftrative Engravings. By the Author of the In 
dian Antiquities. Vol. 1. gto. tl. 11s. 6d, Faulder. 1795- 


[* our review of the volumes introductory to this larger 
work, which now claims our attention, we had occafion 
to lament that defeét of arrangement and want of method, 
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* The Americans have coined the term Cite/s, which is better. See 
our account of rhe Bone to gnaw. But we hope not to fee any jargon 
of the kind adopted. 
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which, in fome parts, perplexed, and, in others, obf{cured 
the page of the Indian Antiquities. In the volume before us, 
printed with the elegant. types of Bulmer, and containing nu. 
rous well-executed engravings, no error of that kind occurs ; 
but, on the contrary, the /uctdus ordo confpicuoufly appears 
amidft a variety of fubjeéts, the abftrufe and complicated na- 
ture of which required no {mall care in the author to avoid 
the recurrence of his former error. It is generally divided into 
three parts, and fubdivided into thirteen chapters ; with copious 
heads prefixed to each chapter. There is alfo a table of con- 
tents, with proper references to pages, and a concife explana. 
tory account of the engravings. ‘The whole is preceded by a 
preface intended to conneé& the two works, and point out to 
the reader the ultimate defign of the author in undertaking the 
laborious and extenfive inveiligations contained in them. ‘To 
that defign, and the execution of it (with the exception above 
hinted) as far as hitherto accomplifhed, we have already paid 
our tribute of applaufe, and we repeat our approbation of the 
unabated zeal and perfeverance with which Mr. Maurice, in 
tics not very favourable to arduous literary efforts, purfues the 
great object to which, he informs us, it is his intention to de- 
vote his future life. We fincerely with him encouragement 
adequate to his great exertions ; and we think him likely to 
obtain it, particularly from the wealthy and generous commer- 
cial body, to whom the work is properly dedicated. 

The object of the Indian Antiquities was to collect and dif- 
play the fcattered remains of the true patriarchal theclogy 
lying dormant under the clouds of oriental fuperitition and 
mythology ; the obje€t of the Indian Hiitory, at leaft in this 
early portion of it, is to fhow the entire conformity of the 
ancient traditional hiftories of one of the greateft empires of 
Alia, recently difcovered and made known to us by the inde- 
fitigable refearches of the Afiatic Society, at Calcutta, with 
the Mofaic records ; a conformity fo remarkable that, while 
the orthodox believer is naturally induced to confider the Hin- 
doo narration as a corrupted copy of the Hebrew annals, the 
feeptic, on the contrary, infifts that the author of the Penta- 
teuch derived his information from Indian fources, conveyed 
to that legiflator through the channel of Egypt. In the in- 
veltigation of this delicate and important fubje@, Mr. Maurice 
has evinced both erudition and judgement, and has adopted an 
hypothelis which has both probabiiity and reafon for its fup- 
port, and neither favours infidelity, nor clafhes with Scripture. 
After citing Sir William Jones’s literal tran{lation of that part 
of the Manara Safira which canes {tates the Hindoo idea 
of the Cofmogony, that is, Brahma, or the Spirit of God, 
floating 
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floating in the primogenial egg on the waters of the chaos, 
Pp. 55» he commences his general ftri€tures on the fimilitude 
exifting in the two accounts, with the following obfervations. 


«© This doftrine will appear to many as a ftrange compound of 
true and falfe theology, and as very apparently exhibiting the blended 
principles of the Hebraic and other ancient, but lefs pure, fyftems of 
the cofmogony. It will prefently be feen, that Lam by no means an 
advocate for the chronological extravagances of the credulous and fu- 
perftitious priefts of Brahma: yet it would be unjuit and abfurd to 
refufe to their claims in favour of their facred Vedas the honour of very 
remote antiquity ; an antiquity equal, if not prior, to the moft vene- 
rable writings of the world, The fuperior authenticity, however, of 
the Mofaic hiftory is by no means affefted by this conceflion: it de- 
rives, on the contrary, a proud addition of ftrength and luftre from 
the congenial archives of this great and ancient nation, ‘That an 
alphabet exifted in India, and that the vedas were written in an age 
previous to the exodus of the children of Ifrael from Egypt, and con- 
fequently at a period long antecedent to that in which Mofes, at the 
command, and, as I believe, by the infpiration of God, commenced 
his hiftory of the world, it might appear prefumptuous to affert ; and 
yet for fuch an opinion there are the moft folid grounds. There is 
neither abfurdity, nor impiety, in fuppofing the wonderful and com- 
plicated dewinagara chara@ter, in which they are compofec, ard which 
the Brahmins Oy was revealed to man by a voice from heaven, to be 
the fhattered remains of an ante-diluvian alphabet, bequeathed to the 
Indians by the virtuous fon of Noah, who firft took up his abode 
in this fecluded and happy region of the earth. However, fpecu- 
lation apart, that the Vedas were written in the moft early periods of 
the poft-diluvian ages that can poflibly be reconciled to our conception 
of the eftablifhment of fociety, the growth of fcience, and the culti- 
vation of language, is a truth moft evident, on a comparifon (and I 
affert it on the authority of one who has made that comparifon) of 
thofe hallowed volumes with other compofitions in Sanfcreet, with 
the various Saftras, or commentaries on thofe volumes, with the Pu- 
ranas, or books of Hindoo fcience, and with their facred dramas, 
many of which are at leaft two thoufand years old. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that the writings of Mofes were ever feen 
by the learned of India, even through the corrupted medium of 
Zoroafter; much more, that they were either generally known, or had 
ever become the fubjeét of particular inveftigation, Every attempr, 
therefore, to derive the principles of their theology from a fountain 
whofe ftream might never have reached India in thofe remote zras, 
however well intended, is an injudicious facrifice of truth to hypo- 
thefis, and will by no means bring any new acquifitions of honour or 
{treneth to the caufe of that religion we profels, which, as it ftands 
in no need of fuch additional fapport from other theological codes, 
fo neither can its eternal verity be Pieler by the vague, bafclefs, and 
vifionary chimeras that diftinguifh the Brahmanian fyltem of exagge- 
rated chronology. It is much more wife, fafe, and candid, to ace 
knowledge the general prevalence in thofe moit early periods, and 
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among thofe moft ancient nations, of ‘certain traditions common to 
all, relative to the firft origin of the material world, which might 
have been revealed to Adam, in the ftate of innocence, when the Al- 
mighty condefcended, both perfonally and by the angels, his divine 
he ralas, to hold communion with his new-formed creature, who was 
made 1 in the image of the heavenly artift. For whence otherwife could 
arife the univerfal notion, which indife rimina®ly prevailed amon 
them, of the vait watery abyfs, over which a dark and turbid mal 
brooding, gave to matter its firft motion, the gradual production of 
light, of the other elements of nature, of the :celeftial orbs, of the 
various vegetable produce of the earth, of the brute fpecies, and, 
finaliy, of that more noble being Ww ho was to be the lord of the crea 
tion. ‘The order in which the various parts of the mundane fyftem 
were produce 1, according to the Pheenician, Chakiwan, and Egyptian 
fyfiems of the cofmogony, is in general fo exactly conformable to 
that in which the Hebrew legiflator deferibes their formation, ahat it 
is imp {ible to deny their originating from one fource alike common 
to all, In this opinion many learned ‘and pious men have concursed, 
and the fubject is ably handled by Dr. Jackfon, in the frit volume of 
the Chronolog ical Antiquities, who has enumerated and difplay ed the 
various notions of the cofmogopy entertamed by the moft anciong 
nations; but the Indian cofimogony is unfortunately not once men 
tioned, nor, indeed, were its true principles Known in any extent ul] 
many years after the period 1 which he wrote. ‘To the authority of 
this learned chronologaf, who was a profound fcholar in Greek lite, 
rature, but totally unacquainted with the Oriental tongues, may, be 
added that of bithop Cumberland, who was deeply verfed in bees the 
Chaldaic and Arabic languages, and who was of opinion, that the 
true fyftem both of thea py vand of the « cofmogony, was known and 
remained uncorrupted in the progeny of the virtuous Shem, but was 
debafed and degraded, even to the denial of the agency of a fupreme 
being in the formation of the world, in the abandoned and idolatrous 
P oflenity of Ham. Darknels, water, and a flrong impulfive wind 
itating the aby{s, are circumfances congenial to all the ancient 
ry tems of cofmogony , as will prefently | be amore particularly evinceds 
avd I thall onl) add in this place » da regard to water’s) being fo uae 
verfally reprefented by them as the primitive element, and firft work 
of the creative power, that this was the bafis of the Ionian philofophy ; 
at being the firtt principle of Thales, as Cicero relates, ‘* aquam ell 
initium rerum ;”’ and it may be added, that as the Greeks thought 
water. was the origin of whatever exitts, fo they imagined that every 
thing would be diilolved into water again, In this, however, they 
differ from the Hindoos, who hold an opinion fumewhat contormable 
to that w hic h Chrittianity inculcates, that the diffolution of the world 
{hall be effecic« d by; t general conflagration, or, in the words of the 
facred Saftra of India, that Sceva, with the ten fpirits of difloluuon, 
fhall roll a comet nade rthe moon, which fhall involve all things in 
fire, and reduce the world to afhes. “The ancient poets, who couched 
under allegorical allutions the real fyftems of theology, make the gods 
{wear by the waters of Styx, as the moft ancient and venerable object 
in the circle of nature, aa oath, whofe tremendous obligations were 
2 never 
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never to be violated. This oath occurs frequently in Homer, and it 
will be sr vmaeapeig that Pindar begms his firft and finelt ode by de- 
claring, Apisoy wey tOwp. Not daring, therefore, for the reafons ine 
coded, to aflert that the Brahmins had. ever feen ahe Molaic 
Hittory, I am in ichined ftill to adhere to the opinion recently iubmitted 
to the reader, and to fuppofe that part of the foregoing defcription, 
which bears fo trong a refemblance to the cofmogony ‘of Motes, to 
have been the refult of primeval traditions, and patriarchal re- 
cords.” P. 55. 


Although we can by no means wholly coincide with our 
author in ~his conjecture concerning the early cultivation of 
alphabetical writing in India, much “tefs of the Sanfcrit cha- 
jebk: called Deva-nagara, which he elfewhere explains to 
mean the language of the Gods, being the ** fhattered remains 
of an antediluvian alphabet ;” yet, as his object in advancing 
thefe propofitions appears to be to cruth the far more extrava- 
gant claims to antiquity fet up by the Brahmins, and European 
infidels, who have Founded on the exaggerated chronologies of 
Afia, and particularly on that of India, do@rines fubverfive of 
the Mofiic fyitem, we fhall not at prefent rigidly examine this 
novel theory of his, but proceed with him to the confideration 
of that chronology itfelf, and the caufe of the grols errors into 
which the Afiatics “bi univerfally run in this refpect. He 
firit opens to us the myltery of the four great YuGs, or AGES 
of India, which, he contends, .are vait aftronomical cycles, 
or periods, the word Yuc properly fienifying a jundé/ion, that 
is, of the heavenly bodies in fome given point of the ecliptic, 
{imilar to the annus magnus, and {till more famous Amoxarasacis, 
er reftitutim of the fixed flars, among the ancient Egyptian and 
Greck aftronomers. f thefe yugs, or cycles, though there 
be four principal ones, alone RriGtly fo denominated, there are 
innumerable in the altronomy of | ndia, greater or lefs, afcend- 
ing gradually from the lunar tortnight, or dright half of the 
mion, up to millions of revolving ages. “The Annus agnus 
of the Platonifts confifted of 36000 years, the calculation 
being tounded on the preceflion of the equinoxes, which precef- 
fion they (erroneoufly) conceived to be after the rate of a degree 
in one hundred years, and argued, in conk quence, if one en 
eree is one hundred years, three huodred and fixty degrees is 
thirty- fix thoufand years. Put the true rate of that preceflion 
is fixed by the more accurate calculation of modern aftronomers, 
to be that of feventy-two years to a degrees; fo that a com- 
plete revolution of the zodiac is performed in twenty-five thou. 
fand nine hundred and twenty years ; and it is not only greatly 
to the honour of the ancient Hindoos, but affords irrefragable 
proof that their aftronomical fy{tem was not borrowed, ds 
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Montuela abfurdly contends, from the Greeks and Arabians 
that they came fo near the truth in their calculations, as to 
fuppofe that revolution to be completed in 24,000 years, 
7 tie {a@ is afferted by M. Le Genti!, but Sir William Jones, 

cited in p. go of this volume, is de .cidedly of opinion, from the 
mythological tale of each Menu, or fon of the Sun, fucceffively 
reigning over the world during a period of 71 ages, that their 
calculations approached {ill nearer to the real “rath, After 
fhowing, from p. 86 to p. 136, the anxious and inceflant atten. 
tion paid to the fludy of altronomy by the priefls of India, 
E gypt, and the neighbouring empires of Afia, particularly to 
the lunar phanomena, by the motions of which planet the firft 

computations of time we cre undoubtedly made; after difplaying 
the abje& flattery of thofe pric (is, in exalting to the flars the 
fouls of their deceafed monarchs, in giving their names to 
them, and affigning, as the period of their reigns, the long re- 
volution of the celeltial orbs 5 after difcovering, i in the ancient 
and prefent cufloms and rites, religious and civil, of thofe re- 
fpetive nations, the glaring veftiges of their deep abforption in 
altronomical purfuits ; and their confequent addiGtion to the 

erofle(t delufions of altrology, our author commences his fourth 
vrs with obferving that, 


It is abfolutely impoffible to account for thofe immenfe periods, 
during which the ancient empires of Egypt, Chaldea, and India, are 
aflerted | by their feveral vain-glorious and vaunting hiftorians to have 
flourifhed, otherwife than by ‘confidering t} pe as referring to the ex- 
tended and almoft immeafurable periods which the celeftial bodies 
take up in comple ting their revolutions. ‘This is the great criterion 
by which we muft j judge of their pretenfions to fuch incredible anti- 
quity, and by it, if | mnift ike not, the whole ftupendous ttru@ure upon 
which ancient Paeanifm. and modern Scepticifm, in oppofition to the 
united remonitrances ot rath, fenfe, and reafon, have buile their 
worthlefs and bafelefs {v tems, will be levelled with the atoms of fand 
on which that ftructure was built. ‘The flow motion of the Ecliptic, 
the obliquity of which was known to the ancients, and which is now 
determined by aftronomers, to decreafe at the rate of about half a 
fecond ina ye ri or a degree in feventy-two years, and the apparent 
motion of the fixed ftars, are the principal fource to which thefe errors 
may be traced; and by this touchitone | thall i ims mediately proceed 
to the final examination of the chrono! ogical reverics of the Brahmin 
hiftorians and altronomers: 

«© Strongly impreffed with the idea that the great Yugs, or periods, 
of India were the mere fabrication of aftronomers, and only other 
terms for the great folar revolution, or the lunar cycle, but in a morte 
particular manner alluf five to the latter, and convinced that, like thofe 
of F gypr, they could only be explained in that manner, I confulted 
the f) adel of Indian afironomy publifhed by Mr. Bailli, a: 
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mous chronology, for a full refolution of the difficulty, in vain. 
vintas Curtius, however, had previoufly fomewhat enlightened my 
path through this chronological maze, by the foliowing interefting in- 
formation, which its importance induces me to infert at length in the 
text, viz. Menfes in quinos denos Indi defcripferunt dies. Lunz 
curfy notant tempora, non, ut plerique, guum orbem fidus implevit; fed 
guum fe curvare capit in cornua: et idcirco breviores habent menfes, 
ui fpatium eorum ad hunc lune modum dirigunt*: the Indian month 
confitts of fifteen days: they indeed compute their time by the courfe 
of the Moon, dat not, as moft other nations do, when that planct hath 
completed her period: but when fhe begins to contradt her {phere into horns; 
and therefore they mutt neceffarily have /horter months, who regulace 
their time according to this meafure of lunar calculation, The im- 
portant intelligence contained in this remarkable paflage, I found con- 
firmed in Mr. Wilkins’s notes to the Heetopadest, in thefe words : 
the Hindoos divide the lunar month into what they denominate the 
Sookla-pak/ha, and the Creeshna-pak/ba, that is, the light fide and the 
dark fide of the moog; the former commencing with the xew moon, 
and the latter at the fa//. By this twofold teitimony of authors who 
flourifhed in ages fo diflant from each other, I was more and more con- 
firmed in opinion, that the vait awras above recited were the exagge- 
rated computations of aftronomy, and regarded the tranfactions of ce- 
Jeflial rather than of terreftrial objects.” P. 139. 


The author next proceeds to demonftrate the importance of 
thefe previous particulars, and their intimate connelion with 
a hiftory, of which the two firft dynatties bear the aftronomi- 
cal appellation of Surya bans, and Chandra bans, or Children 
‘A the Sun and Moon; a favourite genealogy with the race of 

ndian Rajahs, even of the prefent day. He compares thefe 
dynafties with thofe of Manetho in the early Egyptian hilto- 
ries, and contends that, in their origin, both are alike fabulous, 
being the phyfical hiftory of the motions and operations of 
the planets from which they are fo called, applied in the ufual 
{train of Eaftern panegyric to the primitive race of men. One 
of the principal periods of the Egyptians, he remarks, is that 
called Sothiacal, or of the dog-{tar, for it commenced when 
that ftar rofe heliacally ; or, in other words, emerged from the 
rays of the fun. The Sothiacal cycle confilted of 1461 years, 
for they conceived that in this period, not only the fun and 
moon, but the other five planets recommenced their orbits in 
the fame point of the ecliptic. From this fum, multiplied by 
twenty-five, was formed the great heliacal period of 36,525 
years, during which, it was fuppofed, the fixed {tars pertormed 
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their long revolution, and brought about the Aoxarasacis. 
Concerning this ancient dynalty of Egypt, and the heroes re- 


corded to have flourithed in it, Mr. Maurice makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent obfervation : 


«« 


fter what has been faid Of the credit due to this ancient £ gyp- 
tian Chronicle, I fhall be readily excufed by the reader from going 
farther into the hiftorical abfurdities it contains; yet amidft this undi- 
gefted heap of fable, it is very remarkable that one evident and mo- 
mentous TRU TH breaks forth, a truth which the great Cudworth has 
amply proved the Egyptian divines and philofophers acknowledged, 
though obfcured amidit a cloud of mythologic errors, and that is, ne 
exiftence of a fupreme, eternal, and infinite God. The firft dynatt 
confifts of the reign of twelve deities, which alone take up the tiny 
mous fpace of thirty-three thoufand nine hundred and eighty-four 
years, and is denominated that of the Aurites, from Aur, a word which, 
in the Phoenician language, fignifies light or fire, a circumftance 
which of itfelf fufficiently points out the region whence they derived 
their origin, and what kind of deities they were. ‘To the reign of 
Vulcan, the firft king of this dynafly, by whom they unquettiona ibly 
meant the fupreme God, that God fof] whom our Scriptures fub- 
limely fay, [that he] av/avereth by fire, THE TRUE, THE IMMORTAL 
AURITE, no period 1 whatever is alligned, fince his dominion extends 
through all ages, and his power expands uncontined through the whole 
circle of nature. To Helius, the fon of Vulcan, they atlign a reign 
of thirty thoufand years. Now Haves is the peculiar Greek aftrono- 
mical ay ppellative of the su N, and is nothing more than the Hebrew 
word EL modelled after the Greek manner of pronunciation, The 
reign, therefore, of Helius as unqueftionably means only the great fo- 
Jar revolution.” P. 120. 


Our author, therefore, juftly conciudes, that the moft an- 
cient hiltories of the Afiaticempires, confilt of little elfe than 
the dreams of alltronomy, and the adulation of altronomical 
priefts ; that throngh a tyitem of cycles, numerous and diver- 
fified, as thofe which mock calculation inthe fylicm of Indian 


chronology, no velilze of genuine annals or events can be 
traced, much lefs any that can be fubverfive of a chronology fo 
modeit in us pretentions, and fo bounded in its retrofpeét on 


paft ages as the Hebrew ; and he concludes his furvey of the 
fubject, by demonitrating the abfolute futility of any hypothe- 
fis attempted to be eftablithed on the Eaftern chronologies, by 


thowing the utter uncertainty of the fignification of the term 
year it{cif. 


** Independent of what has been fo amply obferved concerning 
' bein g anciently reckoned fora year, according to that po- 
fitive aflertion of Plutarch, ’ \iyumr trios de fAMviaios ny 0 evnavtos, the 
Egyptian year was a month*, a fucceeding paflage informs us that, 


* See Plutarch in Vita Numa, p, 72, Edit. 1620, 
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though the moft ancient year was lunar, it afterwards confifted of four 

m< onths, sir tetpaanvos ws act. The word ufed in its original fenfe, 
Mr. Cottard obi ‘rves, is exceedingly ambiguous, being de duced from 
a Chaldee root, fignifying mx tatus, variatus ;¢ whence it was employ- 
ed to denote any revolution of the celeftial bodies, folar, lunar, or 
planetary ; but in more recent periods, was more exprefs ly applied to 
the great apparent annual revolution of the fun. From the above 
qui station it fhould appear, that the ancient Egyptians alfo called a 
feajon a year; for it has been obferved in explaining the plate repre- 
fenting the facrifice of the fun, that they had three feafons, of tour 
months to each, and to which the three lambs, extended for facrifice 
upon the three wood-piles, alluded. ‘The Grecian year, likewife, 
was diftinguifhed only into three feafons; a cuftom which they un- 
doubtedly derived from the former nation. Mercury, Diodorus in- 
forms us, invented the lyre, to which he gave three ftrings, in allufion 
to the three feafons of the year: for thefe three ftrings giving three 
different founds, the grave, the fharp, and the mean; the grave an- 
{wered to winter, the mean to fpring, and the fharp to fam: ner}. Fi- 

nally, the Indians themfelves diftinguifh the « <obiiie year into three 

different divifions, which are the rainy, the dry, and the monfoons ; 
and thefe might poffibly be computed as years. ‘A cloud of uncertain- 
ty and fufpenfe veils the entire fyftem of ancient computation ; and it 
muft now be unanfwerably evident, how brittle muft be every fuper- 
{tructure erected upon fo fandy and rotten a foundation.” P. 136. 


We have been thus liberal in our quotations from the part 
of this work which difcuffes the Indi: in C hronology, becaufe, 
in times like the prefent, a complete re futation of the argu- 
ments upon which fome prefuming dogmatifts have advanced 
their batteries againtt the national code of faith, as a fyftem 
contracted in its view of ancient zras and events, was, in our 
opinion, wanting. However mode(t and limited the chrono- 
logy of Mofes, it is proved by thefe refearches into the vaunted 
annals of India and Keypt, that it contains the only fyftem on 
which we can de pend, atid certainly could not be borrowed from 
the altronomical priefts of the Thebais, or of India, becaufe it 
has not the leaft tinge of that romantic cofmogony, that vain 
genealogy, and that arrogated ant iquity, Which nations, de- 
riving their defcent from planetary deities, and sonftellated he- 
roes, are fond of attaching to themfelves and their hiftory. 
The former bear upon their “afpect every mark of human weake 
nefs and vanity ; the latter polfeffes the genuine {tamp and cha- 
raéter of truth. 


(To be continued, ) 
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+ Mr. Coftard on the Rife of Aftronomy, p. 15. 
t Diodorus Siculus, lib. 15. 
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Art. VI. A Vindication of the Doérine of Scripture, and of 
the primitive Faith, concerning the Deity of Chrift, in reply 
to Dr. Priefiley’s Hiftory of early Ofinions, ay In two 
Volumes. By 7! hn Jamies: n, D.D. F.A.8.8. Mi intfter of 


the Gs/pel, Forfar. 8vo. 2 Vols. 4s. Ogle, Edinbusk 
Dilly, London. 1794*. 


D®: PRIESTLEY having thought fit to declare, through 

the channel of fome public print, that if his Hiftory of 
early Opinions concerning Jefus Chrilt, continued unanfwered 
for a certain limited time, he fhould confider it as an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the whole Chriftian world, that it was 
unanfwerable, Dr. Jamiefon has accepted the challenge, and 
undertakes to anfwer him completely. “his tafk he has here 
performed with great diligence, acutenefs, and learning, and 
has fcnt forth a book which the Door, in his turn, will find 
it difhcult to anfwer. 

Dr. Jamiefon is fo exa& and methodical a writer, that we 
cannot by any tneans lay before our readers a more correct and 
comprehenfive flatement of his argument, and the whole pur- 
pofe and condu& of his book, than by giving the whole of his 


conclufion, in which all that had preceded is briefly but dif- 
tinctly recapitulated, 


« In that work which has been the fubject of the preceding re- 
view, Dr. P. has efpecially laboured to prove, that the Jews never ex- 
pected any other than a human Meffiah; that our Lord, in the courfe 
of his minifiry, never claimed any fuperior character ; that the Apof- 
tles, and their fellow-labourers, gave no evidence whatfoever that they 
viewed him in any other light; that all their immediate.difciples, and 
all their fucceflors of the Hebrew race, confidered him as a mere man; 
nay, that, for feveral centuries, the majority of Gentile Chriitians 
were of the fame opinion. 

«© He has endeavoured to eftablith the firft of thefe pofitions, 
which is indeed the bafis of his whole fyftem, by appealing to thofe 
patlages of the Old 'Teftament that declare the unity of the divine 
ejence, taking it for granted that they neceffarily imply perfenal unity ; 
to thofe teftimonies of the fathers which refpect the opinions of fach 
Jews as, being unbelievers, neither knew Chrift, nor the Father who 
fent him; and to the affertions of fome later Jews, who, perfitting in 
tlie infidelity of their nation, have done every thing in their power to 
Diacken Chrittianity, and to exhibit their own religion as eflentially 
aitderent. 
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** Finding the doétrine of Philo, concerning the Logos, an infur- 
mountable obftruction to the eftablifhment of his fyitem, he has 
ftrained every nerveto get rid of it, Fora while, he humbly plodded 
in the beaten path of Socinians; reprefenting the do&trine of that 
ancient Jews as allegory, or as a modification of Platonifm: but con- 
fcious that, after all his efforts, the evidence of Philo ftill impeded his 
progrefs, and that he could not perfift in refufing that this writer ex- 
hibits the Logos as a perfon; be has hit upon an expedient, the ho- 
nour of which is wholly hisown. He boldly afferts that Philo confi- 
dered the Logos merely as an aecafoxal perfon; and that, in his idea, 
he had no more relation to the Meffiah than to any other prophet. 
The fame difficulty arifing from the doétrine of the Chaldee Para- 
phrafts, concerning the Logos under the name of Memra, our author, 
defpifing the cumberfome fetters of confiftency, denies that thefe in- 
terpreters meant to afcribe to him diftin¢t perfonality of any kind, 
whether permanent or occafional. 

‘ In reply, it has been proved, that Philo Was not indebted to 
Plato for his do€trine, that Plato himfelf was not the inventor of ‘it, 
that the heathen in general entertained fome notions conccraing the 
Trinity; that Philo was an entire flranger to the idea of occafional 
perfonality 3 that he appropriated to the Logos all the fcriptural at- 
tributes of the Meffiah, while he does not feem to have known any 
other to whom this character belonged ; and that the Paraphratts mult 
neceilarily be underttood, as cefcribing the fame divine perfon. Ie 
has been feen, that fome of the Jews, even in a Juter age, have ex. 
plained the divine unity as involving a perfonal plurality, and have 
alcribed fuch characiers to one Angel as are proper to God only ; nay, 
that, independently of all uninfpired teftimony, there is the clearett 
evidence from feripture, that he, who was the God of the patriarchs, 
and of their believing poflerity, was revealed to them, and acknow- 
ledyed by them, as the meffenger of another divine perion, and chat he 
was, at the fame time, known as the perfonal Word and Wildam of 
God, 

‘© In oppofitionto Dr. P.’s hypothefis, that the Logos proclaimed 
by the Apoftle John is a mere attribute, it has been proved that the 
characters of his Logos are fuch as can only apply to a perfon; and 
that this defignation, is fo well known to the ancient church as the name 
of a divine perfon, and the characters connected with it, are in fact 
appropriated to Jefus, not only by John, but by other writers of the 
New Tettament, 

‘© Krom what has appeared in the courfe of this inveftigation, 
every impartial reader mutt be convinced that, accotding to the gof- 
pel hiltory, our Saviour, in the plainelt terms, claimed eflential 
equality with the Father; that he appealed to his works .n fupport of 
this claim; and that thefe works, confidered in all their circum- 
ftances, were incontellible proots of the divinity of the agent. We 
have found his Apoliles and other difciples unanimoufly confefling, 
worthipping and announcing him to others as an almighty Saviour. 
A blaze of divine glory has been feen to break forth from that fingle 
character, she Son of God, as underftood by the church under the Old 
Teltament, prociaimed by the Father, appropriated by the Son, as 
acknowledg:d 
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acknowledged by holy angels, and by the difciples; nay, as applied 
by devils, and interpreted by thofe Jews who crucified the Lord 
of glory. It has been proved that the claim of deity contained in * 
appropri ation of this chara& ter, was the very ground of his condem 
tion; and that, if he was nota divine pe erfon, he was juftly con- 
dem ned by his enemies as a blafphemer. 

“* The futility of thofe arguments advanced by Dr. P., againt 
the divinity of Chrift, has been evinced. It has appeared that the 
general tenor of fcripture, fo far from being adverfe to this dottrine, 
is entirely in its favour ; that it is vain to reafon from the pretend led 
difficulty of tracing the time when it was firft divulged to the Chriftian 
church, as it beams on the face of Revelition i in the whole of its ex- 
tent ; that it is directly contrary to faé that Chrift is not exhibited in 
Scripture as the object of prayer ; i ¥ at the dotirine of the ‘Triniry 
implies no « iitredb@ion and that, however ufclefs it may feem to 
our author, it is of manifold advanti ge to the fincere Chriftian. 

The fiGitious Charatier of Dr. P.’s hiftory of Jewifh Chriftians 
muft be evident. For it has been proved, that the believing Hebrews 
were not Ebionites ; tbat the Nazarenes were entirely difinet from 
the roe although attac! ed to the law; and that there were many 
Chriftians of this nation W vl oentirely renounced the ceremonial yoke, 
It has been fhewn, that he labours in vain to prove that Gnottics 
were ie only heretics ; a this character was tmpoted on the Ebio- 
nites by the univerfal confertt of the primitive church; ‘and that, in- 
tead of being removed as far as poflible from Gnoltics, their doc- 
trine and conduét have uniformly demonftrated the ercarelt affifity. 

Th e evidence br | ohe to pr ve that the maj rity of ¢ entile 
Chrifi is, in the fir aces, was Unitarian, has been tried and found 
extremely defe@tive. We have heard the harmonious voice of anti- 

quity denouncing Unitarians 25 heretics, and fineling them out by 
every mark exp: five of this character. ‘They were excluded by the 
creed. "They were ftigmarized by diftin¢étive names, derived from 
their ! ade? . t| Cit tenets, oO! ti er fituatic ile s| e arch-h TeETICS were 
excommunicated ; and all who adhered to them were either formally 


itwticn atice fun tate on. oF wietannm - She walsA ; aloes +3 }- 
or Virtually inciuced in the fentence. phe valiiait Ol their OTradl- 


nances was cenicad. Lhey were not even accountca Unriitians., 
| ] : | } } , he " +4 4 ‘)> ¢ b 
** ina word, It has Deen pro ed by the clear«ft evi ence, t] af, in 
© tie eer } “ni worta here h lAshea a rere mt the Teanire 
primitive times, the univerfal church he! docirine of the Trinity, 
. . F , se s , ? 
and worfhipped the Father, Son, a tloly Ghoft as one God. 
es | pave i i } if ’ iti COMMUUCICA ’ tf Our author acvances 
with refpect to the pre en of [ iitarians ater thie Council of 


Nice; becaufe he does not pretend that they henceforth conftitated 
the majority. 

Dr. P. could fearcely obferve a more dire& COR, although it 
were his fixed defien to betray ( hrrftianity into the hands of es @b. 


mies, He virtually vindicates the fews in reyecting and ¢ ruciiying 
rc ; p , , : . J : ’ 
lefus for mekivg | equaiwith Ged. | c prefers the A ishommedan 


’ 


idol to the deity of Chriftians. He reprefents the worfhip of a Trinity 
as on a level with that of heathens. He meets infidelity more than 
half way. He joins with ‘Toland, in = a miferable band of 
heretics as the only genuine difciples of Chrift. To Collins and his 
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fucceffors he abjures the do€trine of po/t/ions, and thus cripples tlie 
argument from miracles ; nay, gives a fyfpicions air to all this kind 
of evidence. Not fatisfied with fubjecting Revelation to the authority 
of that Reafon which it is meant to reciity; he unhinges the whole 
frame of Revelation, by denying a plenary, or any particular in{pira- 
tion. He grants a difpenfation for feepticifm, and for indifference 
with re{pect to our holy religion; by leaving it as a doubtful nvatter, 
whether the author of 1t was himfelf infallible, or even free from fin. 
Partially, at leait, does he adopt the atheiftic fyitem, by denying the 
exiitence of a foul. 

«© Our author may pleafe himfelf with the idea of the utility of his 
labours in recommending Chriftianity to infidels. But by them he is 
undoubtedly viewed as a traitor to its interefts; if the judgment of 
that acute and fubtile adverfary, Mr. Gibbon, may be admitted as a 
juft indication of the fentiments of his brethren. ‘* The pillars of 
Revelation,” he fays, ** are fhaken by thofe men who preterve the 
name without the fubftance of religion, who indulge the licence with- 
out the temper of philofophy.” In fupport of his obfervation, he 
refers to Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of Corruptions; evidently confidering 
it as ** the ultimate tendency of his opinions,” totally to fubvert the 
Chriftian faith. 

‘« Is it furprifing that one who has treated revelation with fo little 
ceremony, fhould ufe the greateft freedom with human teftimony ? 
Our author, indeed, has broken down or overleaped all the barriers 
of hiftory, and managed this fpecies of evidence, as if it were inten- 
tionally endowed with fo pliant a form that it would bend any way, 
according to the humour or intereft of the reader. In various in- 
ftances has he treated it, as if it were meant to be underftood in direét 
oppofition to the plain fenfe of the language, and to the obvious de- 
fign of the writer. 

‘* Upon the whole, it muft be evident to every unprejudiced rea- 
der, that the work which firft appeared as an Hiforp of the Corruptions, 
whether in its original or in its enlarged form, would he far more 


jullly entitled, Corruptions of the Hiftory of Chripianity.” Vol. U. p. 472. 
Among the flrange expedients cf Dr. Prieftley to defend 


~ 


expofed in this work, than that by which he endeavours to fet 


afide tne authority of Philo. Finding it impoflible to deny 
that Philo had afcribed perfonality to the Divine Logos, he de- 
vifed the wonderful expedient of an sccafional perfonality, above 
alluded to; which, without any proof, he afcribes to that author 
as the doétrine he maintained: namely, ** that the Word of 
God is a perfon fometimes feparately exilting, and fometimes 
ablorbed in the unity of the Deity.” This opinion, which 
Dr. P. himfclf feems inclined to adopt, is furely more ftrange 
even than any thing afcribed to Trinitarians by their opponents, 
and is confequently very juilly expofed by Dr. Jamiefon. Dr. 
Pricftley goes fo tar as even to doubt whether angels may not 
be occafional perfons: ** It is even doubtful whether, in fome 
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cafes, what are called angels were any thing more than tempo. 
rary appearances, and no permanent beings ; the mere organs 
of the Deity, ufed for the purpofe of making himfelf known 


and underftood by his creatures*.” To this Dr. Jamiefon 
‘anfwers very properly : 


«« Now, if it be granted, that any thing is fo ‘* emitted from the 
Supreine Being,” as to have a temporary perfonality, to perform the 
actions of a perfon, to act and {peak ; call it a divine power, or what 
you will; let it be, with unparalleled abfurdity, denied that it is a 
pero ; till j it can go by no other name, it can fuggeft no other idea, 
Sale, it has this fingular property, that it is identified in another 
perfon. ‘This is a being of fuch a kind, that it may bea perion at 
one time, and not at another, ‘ For,” Dr. P. fays, * On this 
{cheme, the Logos, it might have been faid, would have been a per- 
fon at the creation of the world; and again, when it was employed 
in the divine intercourfe with the Patriarchs.” Here is the my ftery 
of Socinianifm! the plurality and unity of the fons of Reafon! Not 
three perfons in an unity of eflence, but according to the number of 
the heavenly hots, ten shoufand times ten thoufand exiting in one per- 
fon. A participation of the divine nature ts denied to the only be- 
gotten Son of the Father, while, without any h.fitation, all thofe fxs 

of Ge d, called dagels, are admitted to this honour. 

¢ But our author yught ferioufly to confider, that thus he hath 
<biteale declared that he has no objeCiicn to the dotirine of an occa- 
fional plurality. Now, it will be difficult for him to fhow, that 
what is in the divine nature at one time, may not be at another, nay, 
is not al Wayse For w ith God there is no wariablen fs. He ought to 
confider, that no ‘Trinitarian maintains, that one perfon is properly 
detach-d {vom another, far lefs from “ the Supreme Being :’ and 
that the ¢ reat difference between this Unitarian plurality and ours, is, 
that accord ling to the latter, one perfon is efjentially in enother, 
(John xiv. 10, 11) yet fo as to retain diltinétion of perfonality ; but, 
according to the former, one perfon is fo in another, as at times to- 
tally to lofe this. Is the one do€trine more demonttrable from reafon, 
or from analogy, than the other? It is no coutradi¢tion to reafon, 
that three perions fhould permanently fubfift in one effence: but it 
certainly is a contradiction, that the nature, which is plural to-day, 
fhould be f{ingular to-morrow.” Vol. I. p. 40. 


We give this as a fpecimen of the manner in which Dr. 
Jamiefon combats his fubtle opponent. Of a book fo various 
in its contents, and important 1M its matter, we cannot under- 
take to offer a more particular view. With refpect to this, 
though we do not pretend to fay that we have not feen fome 
inflances of arguments prefled too far, or not perfe€ly fucceif- 
ful in application, (as among fuch a multiplicity may*be ex- 
pected) we can truly fay that it offers altogether a valuable 
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ftore of learning and anthorities to the orthodox believer ; and 
hovourably proves, that the fpirit and ability to defend the 
dotrines of the Gofpel, {till keep pace with the hoitile perti- 
nacity which perpetually returns to the attack. 








Art. VII. Letters from Scandinavia, on the paft and pre- 
fent State of the northern Nations of Lurope. 2 Vols, B8vo. 
14s. Robinfons. 1796. 


HE author of thefe letters is a lively and intelligent tra- 

veller. The country which he undertakes a0 delcribe is 
interelling and romantic: and though his fketches are often 
hafty and unfinifhed, yet as he draws from Nature, and with 
the pencil of an artift, we rove from f{cene to {cene with plea- 
{ure and approbation. 

The northern regions, till of late, have been little explored 
or defcribed by our countrymen. Mr. Coxe was one of the 
firft, and certainly the moft accurate of thofe travellers, to 
whom we are indebted for an acquaintance with a part of Eu- 
rope which, on fo many accounts, exc ites and gratifies the cu- 
riofity of an enquirer. And it is probably owing to him that 
a Tour towards the Pole has been of late fo fathionable. Mr. 
Coxe, however, travelled as a philofophic hiftorian ; and his 
work abounds with materials, which invite the ftudy and ob- 
fervation of the thinking and profound. It remained for 
fome future “Tourilt to fkim lightly along the furtace of thefe 
foreign regions, and to exhibit that general and amufing view 
of life and manners, which may be detailed without thought, 
and perufed without labour. Such a work as this the letters 
before us prefent: the author, availing himfelf of the licence 
allowable in epiftolary writings, introduces any topic which 
happens to prefent itfelf, without regard to order or connection. 
A fubject is begun, then quitted, and again renewed, as the 
fancy or occupation of the writer happened (0 fuggelt : and 
new matter of defcription or obfervation, is brought forward 
with as little ceremony as any one particular fubjeat is de- 
{cribed or refumed. This the author, far from difguifing, 
readily and explicitly avows, 


‘« It may probably happen that I may quit and refume the fame fub- 
jets again and again, But the fame objeéts, feen in different lights, 
and under different fets or affociations of ideas, may fuggeft different 
fentiments or reflections. I do not pretend to fyltematize or dogma- 
tize in any thing: and even my arrangements muit be chiefly cafual. 
1 muft, in all refpects, plead the privileges of epiftolary corref{pon- 
CNC, 
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dence, free and wild, above rule or art; though faithful to truth and 
tonature,” Vol. I. p. 


Of the nature and variety of the topics contained in thefe 
‘letters, our readers may judge from the mode adopted in col. 
leéting the materials for them. 


ge 


‘* Sometimes you would have found me in a Finland hut, converfin 

by means of an interpreter with the family ; fometimes makin g love 
to a Finland or a Ruffian girl, which needed no interpreter. ” One 
day I got half feas over with a Roffian, the next day with a Coffac; 
nothing can be done with the Scythians ¥ ithout the help of brandy. 
= «© Whenever any traveller arrived at the poft-houfe, I placed myfelf 
. 7 by his fide ; and having an interpreter at hand, I enquired of him 
whatever related to his journey, or to his country. I did not fatisfy 
myfelf with this; I took my pencil and delineated his figure, phy- 
fiognomy , and des {s*, 
i ¢ You would have feen me fometimes fitting by the highway ; be- 
i me paffed a variety of nations: fometimes walking with a band 
of gypfies; at other times jour rneving with a Ruflian boor uy pon a cart; 
fometimes examining into the hy ulhold conomy of a Fiat land mae 
; tron; or feated wit h them at a fealt upon their faint’s day. Nota 
wedding, nora chriftening, nor a burial occurred, that J I did not at- 
tend as pun¢tually as a clerk of the parifh.” P. 387. 
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That the author is capable of enlivening his fa&s by an 
agreeab! e method of relating them, and can Intermix his own 
fenfations with the def ription of the feencs around him, very 
pleafantly, the following letter affords very fatisfactory proof, 


* Ingria, May, 1789. 

‘In this country of Scythia, I imagine myfe f a thoufand years 
old, and nearly related to Odin; I confi ler you as one of my potterity, 
' and myfelf as writing to you from my tom b in the defert of ‘Tartary. 
4 I feel a craft of antiquity gathert ig round me: the wild, fcene of 

woods and uncultivated tracts pref ‘nted to the view, kee cps up the 

dream of ancient times. Wien I cait my eyes towards Peteifburg, 
je the vilion in part dill Ives 5 but, as the country of witches is in 
\ the neigh hbourhood, a little farther ftretch of im agination can make 
. this emporium appear the efict of enchantment. It is with diffic ulty 
Tcan reconcile myfelf, after wandering through Tartary, at nd ttirring 
up the afhes of gods a nd heroes, to recur to the common tales of tra- 
vellers, and to inform you what the Ruifiians are now about. 
. 4 «© This is May- Day, and all the world are affembled at Catharine- 
f burg, and h: uiling with joy the return of fummer, after a winter of fix 
’ months. ‘The earth, lately buried in {now, appears as rifing from the 
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* We hear, on more occafions than one, in the courfe of the work, 
of the graphic pow ers of the author ; and re gret that we have not uien 
favoured with fome foecimens through the medium of the engraver. 
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dead . the white covert ng, Or w in ling. fhe ——o 1S lyi ing around i in frag- 
ments ; oii one hand | hear the finging of birds, upon the other the 
ending of theice. ‘Th e Gulph of Fin!: and, upon whofe fhore Ca- 
tharineburg 1s fituater ¥ is {tll a trozen field. my he Ruffians are merry 
in the w oods furrounding Catharinebure—drinking, finging, and 
{moking, in tents erected tor this particular day. very chaife and 
fing ¢-horfe - ur is parading the flreets of Catharineburg. I regret 
much that the Ruflians have no other place more proper than this for 
celebrating fo joyous an anniverfary ; yet th 1¢ empire is not limited by 
fuch narrow boundaries—the adjacent country not fo fertile or culti- 
vated, asto forbid the appropri: ation of a more extenfive and clegant 
place of public refort. 1 deteit extravagance in private works—lI de- 


} , . ” 
tet economy 1n public ones. P. 170 


Great as is the variety of fubjects upon which our author 


. 


ne “flarily’defcants, Countries, Manners, Dretles, Religion, 
Laws, Polirics, Urade, and G. llantry , moft of which he treats 
with ability, and all amufingly: he does not confine himfelt 
even to thefe, but occafionally digrefles from the courfe of de- 
1 the reqions of exilt nce, to the } ths of {pecu- 
lation and feenes of fancy. As a fpecimen of his powers in 
abitract {peculation, we would g! ly tranfcribe ee remnaiks 
on the expediency of introducing fumprtuary laws (vol. I. p.189) 
but they are too long for infertion. We thall, Hee re, con- 


tent ourfelves with feleQing the following obfervations, and 


marking them with our approbation, 

© Political conflitutions are precarious, or flable, as they confift of 
one or mor : {pring sof action. Rights and privileges, and powers, 
in the aad of ditterent orders of imen, are a check on that fudden- 
nefs of revolution which is yncident to arbitrary governmenis. And 
herce it would feem to follow, as a natural inference, that the furelt 


bafis of government is jultice; juftiee which uniformly grants to 
every man, and clafs of men, their own. ‘The more conititutions are 
allimilared to models of pertect juitice to.every individual, and of as 


much liberty and intereit in the common property of the fiate as us 
coniitent with the prefervation and the tranquillity of the politi al 
r: but all innovations, or aflimilations to fuch abftra@- 
ed models, fh uld be leifurely and circumf{pect. Due regard mutt be 
paid to exifting orders and privileges, w hich form the cement of the 
exifling conftitution. If, as a pre liminary to reformation, you loofen 
the cement, and let the materials that compote the fabric fall to the 
ground, the edifice that is to rife in its ftead, depends not fo much on 


~ 
~ 
~e 
_ 
on 


human powers, as on an infinite variety of unforefeen accidents, Mee 
taphyfical reforms take up man merely asa r afonable being 5 where- 


as ne isa being un ler the a Bh e of Various projus dic ces, appetlt cs, 
mad defires : neither reafon nor intereft affords any {ec urity againtt 
tie irrefilible operation of whim, folly, and paffion.” P. 337. 

Tine pra ife we beflow upon thefe amufing volumes muft not, 
however, be ung jualihed. We mult occafignal'y remark the 
carelefInefs 
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carelcfinefs of the writer, and fometimes reprove the thought. 
leffnefs of the man. Unlefs an author be very attentive, the 
eafe and diffufenefs of epiltolary compofition degenerate into 
rapid incident, and unmeaning obfervation. An initance of 
this occurs, p. 180, Upon fubjeéts of morality and religion, 
we have noticed a very Improper levity. We Ane more “than 
once of “ the providence of Nature,” (pp. 275, 971) and we 
think the writer’s apology infufficient for the pleature he feems 
to take in defcribing the Ruflian bagnios. Vol. II. p. 75. 

We do not approve of the fl ght mention made ot Mr. 
Coxe (vol. I. p. 26g) or of the siluGans which, we appre- 
hend, are peinted againft him in other places. ‘Jo that accu. 
rate and learned traveller this nation is much indebted: and 
his book will probably be read and ftudied, when a pub! ication 
like the prefent fhall be laid by and forgotten. 

Weither can we commend the cenfure which the author 
feems fond of dire€ing again{ft his countrymen. A Ruffian, 
a Laplander, and even ints rein-deer, are fure to be praifed with 
enthufiafm 5 bat an Englithman abroad meets wiih no quar. 
ter. As however we have good authority, at leaft in one ins 
ftance, for belicving better things of our countrymen, we fhall 
decline pa) ing unplhicit deference to the reprefentations of this 
halt-Scandinavian. Our readers will judge for themfelves, 
and compare the account of the Brittth Club at Peterfburg, 
vol. f. p. g84, with Mr, Coxe’s account, p. 450, vol. I. 4to. 

Havirg mentioned th hy faults, which we hope to fee cor- 
rected in a fucceediny edition, we fhall take our leave of this 
traveller tn good humour, aud conclude wih recommending to 
our readers one more pallage among the many which deferve 
praife. We mean the plan of an hofpits il tor the reception 
of fv h females as with to return to the paths of virtue.” The 
suthor is aware that ‘there are hofpitals of this nature in 
England ; but that they do little fervice, owing to the inconfi- 
derate plan of their eltablifhment.’’ We do not agree with 
him in this opinion; but his fuggeftions on this fubje& are li- 
beral and fenfible, See vol. IL. p. 84. 

We intended to have finifhed here ; but it would be unpar- 
donable not to make fome mention of the fheckingly romantic 
flory of Maria Feodorovna. ‘The writer's abilities are con- 
{picuous in the narrative: we hope alfo that, in this inftance, 
he has given a difplay of his powers of fiction ; for if the 
account be true, it exceeds any fingle picture of human mifery 
we have ever feen or heard of, 
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Art. VIII. Tranfadtions of the Royal Irifh Academy. 
(Concluded from p. 192.) 


THE remaining articles of this volume are employed on 

fubjects of polite literature and antiquities. Of the for- 
mer kind there are three, of the latter two papers. Of each, 
in their order, we fhall give forme brief account. 


Ponitre LIreraTure, 


1. The comparative Authenticity of Tacitus and Suetonius, 
iluflrated by the Dueftion ** whether Nera was the Author of 
the memorable Conflagration at Rome?” By Arthur Browne, 
LL.D.8. FLT. C.D. and M. R.F.d. Pe 3—-16*. 

Dr. Browne ftrongly, and not without fuccefs, attacks the 
hiltorical charaGter of Suctonius, and fhows it to be highly 
probable that the accufation of cauling the conflagration at 
fume, was one of thofe calumnies to which the tyrant Nero 
was expofed, from the general odioufnefs of his character, 
He was not at Rome when the fire began; he difpatched or- 
ders from Antium for extinguifhing it, and, after fome delay, 
went thither to fave his own palace from deftruétion, in which 
he did not fucceed. A few other circamftances tending to 
lower the eftimation of Suetonius for veracity, are thus col- 
leAed in anote. Abundance of inftances might, the writer 
fays, be found: 


* 


« Such as Suetonius’ affertion that Tiberius abolifhed the pri- 
vilege of fan@tuary, when the contrary, which is alerted by ‘Tacitus, 
is proved beyond a doubt, by coins fubfequent to his reign; his 
making Germanicus conquer a king of Armenia, when Armenia had 
no king, and was not at war with Rome; his reprefentation of the 
character of Nero, in many refpects diffcring from the traits given by 
Tacitus and others; bis mentioning the lofs of an army in Afia, when 
from Taci us it appears it was only the ramoutr of fuch a lofs, Surely 
thefe variances would not have appeared trifling to Lipfius, who took 
fuch pains to reconcile thefe authors, when differing in the point, 
whether Agrippa Pofthumus was killed by a centurion, or a tribune of 
the foldiers. Jofephus obferves, that no man’s character has been 
more mifreprefented, from adulation on the one fide and prejudice on 
the other, than Nero’s.” Note, p. 5. 
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* N.B. The pages recommence here, and at the divifion Antigui- 
ties; evidently for the fake of making up the volume with more 
facility. 
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Il. An iffay on the Origin and him lure of Our Idea of the 
Sublime. By the Reverend Ges ge Miller, F.T.C. D, and 
M.R: F. a. P. 17—38. 

We have here one of thofe ufeful treatifes, in which, by 
conlidering and combining the opinions of preceding w ‘riters 
on a fubject of difficult {pec ulation, the author forms a doce 
tric more nearly approaching to the truth than any other, fingly 
taken. It is like ne lucing a theory from collect ng and com. 
paring the refulis of fever al fets of experiments. The writers 
confidered by Mr. Miller are Longinus, Mr. Bu tke, Lord 
Kaims, Dr. Priettley, and Dr. Blair. Of thefe, Longinus only 
de Sethe the fublime from the internal feeling it “produces, 
which is ~~ of a prond elevation of mind; according to 
Mr. Burke, it confifts in terror; Dr. Prieftley places it in 
awful fitinets : Lord Rains derives it from the magnitude or 
elevation of vilible objects ; and Dr. Blair is inclined to think 
that migaty force or -powe er, whether accompanied with terror 
or not, bas a better title than any thing hitherto mentioned, 
to be confidered as the fundamental quality of the fublime 
Am mB thefe vieWs of the fubject, nothing can be more nar- 
row, partial, and imperfect than that of Dr. Priefiley. That 
of Lord Kainis is confidered by the prefent writer as moft ex- 
adtiy deduced from nature and the analogy of language. But he 
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Great acuienefs of mind and elegant direction of ftudies, 
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are exhibited in this memo. Ur. burrowes has examined 
the charaleriftic differences of ftyle with much fuccefs, and 
*s% ' : j } } oa a eo mm . 
illu(trated them with dkill: and though he does not undertake 


to prefent his memoir as a finifhed treatife on the fubje& ; 5 but 
feels rather that he has ‘* only touched lightly on a few of its 
’ 


principal topics;” yet it wal ti be found to contain much matter 
that 
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, 
that is inftructive, and nothing that. is not intere(ting. We 
cannot give a better fpecimen of the writer’s powers of diferi- 
mination, than by placing before our readers his comparifon 
herween the different treatment of the fame fubject by Atter- 
bury and Clarke. 


«© Atterbury and Clarke have both written fermons on this text: 
«s Jf they hear not Mofes and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
fuaded though one rofe from the dead.” Each of them begins by 
explaining the oc cafion on Which thofe words were {p ken : but Atter- 
bury in the courfe of his explication fhews us the fitnefs of the rich 
man’s making his requett particularly to Abraham, and defcribes, with 
winted irony, the volupiuaries of his own day, ‘under the character 
of the fenfualifts of the evangelical times; while Clarke, in his, intro- 
duction, exaétly afcertains how far the rich man’s reafonings were jut, 
and wherein lay his miftake. Each then proceeds to the main body 
of his difcourfe ; and here Atterbury, confidering the pofition in the 
text asatruth rather furprizing, and one not likely to meet ready 
acceptance on the firlt propofal, employ: himéfelf to limit its extent fo 
as to fecure to it a more favourable reception; while Clarke prefaces 
his main argument by proving, from the defign of religion and the 
faculties of man, that perfect and irrefiitible evidence on thele points 
is not to be expected. 

« Acterbury on his firft head of proof eflablifhes that fuch 
a meflage as that in the text fent to a wicked man would not be 
complied with; that he would doubt of its reality, and find 
out natural modes of accounting for it; that he would fuppofe 
it fome dreamof a melancholy fancy, or fome trick of his un- 
believing acquaintance; and that even if he fhould receive it 
at firit as a revelation, the progrefs of time would take away his 
horror, and the raillery of his companions laugh him out of big 
perfuafion. On his fecond head of proof he then argues, that the 
evidence {pecified is, in reality, a lefs probable or powertul means 
of convi¢tion than the actual evidence of the Gofpel—becaufe the 
gofpel evidence contains refurrections from the dead, with many 
other proofs—becaufe the evidence required exerts all its foree ofi the 
firft impreflion, after which it is ever afterwards in a declining ftate, 
whereas that which is given gains ground by degrees, and tie more it 
is confidered the tore it is approved—and, laitly, becaufe the force of 
the motive in the one cafe is particular and continued within a fingle 
breaft, whereas the other is an univerial ftanding proof, tried and ap- 
proved by men of all defcriptions, and falling in with the general 
fenfe and perfuafion of thofe with whom weconverfe. Clarke proves 
hrit, that God has given all the intrintic evidence from the nature of 
the thing itfelf that it is poflible to be conceived, with all the external 
proof, from unquetftionable teftimony, that was ever given to any mat- 
ter of fact in the world—and, fecondly, he proves that fuch as will 
not be perfuaded by that evidence, would not, by reafon of the wick- 
ednefs of their hearts, be perfuaded by any other evidence which their 
own fancy could fuggett, 

*¢ Atterbury 
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*¢ Atterbury concludes with feveral inferences dire@ly pointed 
againft practical errors or received prejudices—againft the unreafona- 
blenefs of expecting miracles on occafions of little importance—againg 
the belief of fuch frivolous miracles—againft pretended ftipulated a 
pearances from the dead—againft our objecting to the degree of evi. 
dence vouchfafed to us, becaufe others have had fuch as we deem irre. 
fiftible—and he concludes his inferences (which take up a third part of 
his whole difcourfe) with an exhortation to magnify the divine wif. 
dom, which hath fo ordered the firft proofs of our faith, that they 
will be equally fatisfactory to the end of time, his condutt in the 
moral world being fimilar to that in the natural, and reafonable mo. 
tives being sellerste as inftruments of conviction, to aftonifhin by 
immediate miracles. Clarke’s inference is in one page—that if we 
free ourfelves from thofe unreafonable prejudices with which carelefs. 
nefs, and want of confideration, and unrighteous pactice are ufed to 
blind us, we thall be fully convinced, by the evidence vouchfafed us, of 
the truth of Chriftianity. 

«* Ihave given minutely the fchemes of thefe two fermons, becanfe 
eo there is not any where to be found a more complete contraft of 

abits and difpofitions, exemplified in two os mm of the fame 
fort, and on the fame fubje&t. The Bifhop of Rochefter, a man of 
elegant literature, of much knowledge of the world, and of political 
habits and affociations, confiders his fubje& with refined ingenuity and 
practical addrefs, difplaying an extenfive acquaintance with human 
manners, and a perfect infight into the prejudices of the heart. Clarke, 
whofe habits were originally formed to academic ftudies, and who 
through his life continued a man of fcientific refearch, fteadily purfues 
his train of important demonftration, without any endeavour to find 
out novel topics, er any deference to preconceived notions, with little 
light trom experience, and little attention to practice. It is not un- 
pleafant to obferve Clarke glancing, with a carelefs and hafly view, at 
fome of the principal topics on which Atterbury fo largely dilates, 
Suppofing the meflage in the text conveyed to the wicked, <‘¢ as foon 
as the prefent terrible apprehenfions were ceafed,” fays Clarke, ** it is 
extremely probable they would find fome way or other to afcribe it all 
to the delution of fancy and imagination, and that their old vicious 
habits and defires, and beloved fins, would again by degrees prevail 
over them.” ‘Thefe collateral points, however, he will not go out of 
his way to difcufs, fatisfied that if he can, by one undeniable chain of 
reafoning, eftablith the pofition in the text, what may occur on proba- 
ble grounds/againft it is not worth confideration. Atterbury, who 
knew how ill the truth is received which oppofes a prejudice, how 
much attention is always paid to him who fhews an accurate knowledge 
of the thoughts of his hearers, and how eafy it is to convince after 
you have filenced an objeétion, confiders all thefe practical topics at 
full length. On the whole, Clarke looks for what will prove, and At- 
terbury for what will perfuade ; Atterbury would affect his audience, 
and Clarke will convince his readers.” P. 73. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


1. Some Canfiderations on a controverted Paffage of Herodotus. 
By the Right Honourable the Earl of Charlemont, Prefident of 
the Rayal Lrifb Academy, and FR. S.. P. 3—-§1. 


The paflage in queftion is, that in Herodotus, b. ii. c. 5g» 
where the hiftorian attributes to Homer and Hefiod the form- 
ing a theogony for the Greeks , which the learned Prefident 
explains to mean, that they firft reduced the previous opinions 
of the Greeks, on thofe fubje&s, to a fyftem. Throughout this 
paper confiderable erudition is difplayed, and the writer ably 
fupports the very juft opinion, that ‘* wherever Herodotus 
writes from his awn knowledge, -he will be found a faithful 
guide.” We are happy alfo to fee a promife of further illuftra- 
tions of this venerable hiftorian, from the fame pen. If we 
had not already given fo large a fhare of our attention to this 
volume, we could with pleafure_expatiate confiderably on the 
contents of this memoir, | 


II. An Account of the Game of Chefs, as played by the Chi- 
me in” Letter from Eyles Jrwin, Efq. to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Charlemont, Prefident of the Royal Irifh Aca- 


demy. 


The illuftration of the Chinefe nfode of playing this game, 
contained inthis paper, was obtained from a young Mandarin, 
and is very complete. The chief differencé are in the powers 
of the King, who is confined to a fort ; the River in the midft 
of the board, which the Mandarin cannot crofs; and the fin- 
gular movements of the piece callcd the Rocket Boy. 


lll 





Art. IX. Mifcellaneous Antiquities (in Continuation of the 
Biblictheca Topographica. Britannica) No. V. containing Mr. 
S. Denne’s Addenda ta the Hiftory of Lambeth Parifh, and 
Lambeth Palace.’ Or, Hiftorical Particulars of Lambeth. 
Parifh and Lambeth Palace; in Addition to the Hiftories by 
Dr. Ducarel in the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. By 
the Rev. Samuel Denne, M. A. F.S. A. Vicar of Wilmington 
and Darenth, Kent. 4to. 12s. 6d. Beginning with 
p. 165 and ending at p. 468. Nichols. 1795. 


\ ORKS of this nature always confilt of two parts, ree 
regularly through the whole ; private notices, adapt 

to local readers ; and general notices, calculated for- the pub- 

lic at large. The bulk of fuch works, indeed, will naturaily 

Ee be, 
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be formed of elements local and private; while the public and 
the general will only be introduced upon occafions, Yet that 
‘hiftory alone can ever challenge much attention from the 
world, which breaks this merely natural order of things, by 
introducing another order in the room of it, and by making 
the general notices predominate over the particular, The 
prefent hiftory does not prefume to take fo large a range, 
moving generally in the narrow orbit of its own parith and 
its own palace, breaking out of it very feldom, and afpiring 
only to the praife of minute induftry, or of petty accuracy, 
Of thefe it prefents us with ftriking proofs, but feldom be- 
trays a fpark of fuperior fire, proceeding commonly in one even 
tenor of painful, and, for the moft part, fuccefsful invelti- 
gation. We fhall extract a few fpecimens of the author's 


manner, from the only parts that can give pleafure to our rea- 
ders in general. 


*« The cypher I, H. S. furmeunted by a crofs, painted in the eaft 
window of the chancel, is noticed by Aubrey; who obferves, that 
they exprefs the initial letters and character of our Saviour, i.e. 
Fefus Hominum Servator, ‘This was long a prevailing opinion, and 
has ftill its earneft and ingenious advocates; but it cannot be a difficult 
tafk, to fhew that the notion was groundlefs.” 


Mr. Denne, therefore, addrefles himfelf to execute this tatk : 


** Jefus, having been a common name among the Jews, and, as 
we read in Scripture, appropriated to Chrift, being the Saviour of 
mankind, we fhould have recourfe to the Hebrew letters that compofe 


the word for its etymology, and for its myftical meaning, if any fuch 
were intended.” 


This is Mr. Denne’s firft argument againft the common in- 
terpretation, but, as it appears, obvioufly mifdire&ed ; for it 
tends merely to prove the meaning of the word Jefus, not that 
of the cypher I. H. S. The fecond argument is this. 


‘* It appears to be an objection of fome weight, that there is a fe- 
leétion of only three letters of the word Jefus, or rather Jhefus.” 


This, however, is no lefs mifdireéted than the firft, and ra- 
ther corroborates than refutes the opinion it is intended to op- 
ofe ; by arguing againft the other current interpretation, that 
the three letters of the cypher are part of the name Fe/us. The 


next argument againft the common opinion is unfortunately 
only an aflumption. 


*¢ That I. H. S. is the name abridged, and was not intended to ex- 
prefs the office of our Saviours in the initial letters of Latin words, és 
obvious from this circumftance, that the letters in the cypher are really 
an abbreviation of a Greek, and not of a Latin word ;” or rather (as 


it — have been, in common accuracy) ‘* the initials of any Latin 
words,” 
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That it is one thing, and not another, is obvious ; becaufe it 
is the one, and not the other. Thisis the form of the argu- 
ment. Having previoufly familiarized this interpretatiun to 
his mind, the author confiders it as proved: and this {pecies 
of fallacy, the petitio principii, appears to have impofed upon 
him throughout. Thus in the fourth place : 

« With whom the idea might originate, that I. H. S. imported 
the office of the Saviour of mankind, it may not be poffible to afcer- 


tain; but 1 am apt to attribute it to the reverie of fome monk, not 
aware of its being'the contraction of a Greek word.” 


Here we have him again, cap in hand, begging the queftion : 
what follows is yet moreextraordinary. It has been falfely in- 
ferred, Mr. D. informs us, from the general ufe of this cy- 
pher, that there was no other abbreviation of the name of Je- 
fus: but, in fome prayers, on monumental infcriptions, and, 
at the end of letters, he has found 74’u, concerning which. 
he thus argues : 


«© Now I. H.S., ascommonly explained, cannot eo apply to 
I.H. V.” Certainly not: why then attempt to apply it? “ And I 
much queftion whether there may bea word in Latin fignify § a 
Saviour, that has V for its initial letter. Conceiving then, that 
in developing thefe cyphers, the Latin has not any claim of preference 
to our own language, it is fubmitted to the judgment of thofe who 
imagine I. H.S. to denote Fe/us Hominum Salvator*, whether Fe/us 
have us be not as plaufible an interpretation of I, H. V.” 


This is not meant, gentle reader, as a burlefque upon all 
decyphering ; our learned antiquary is no joker, but writes in 
all the fober fadnefs of his mind. Yet the a in ‘Fh’u is mani- 
feftly nothing more than the final letter of ‘Fhefu for Fefu ; 
and the common interpretation of I, H. S. is, in our opinion, 
undoubtedly right, the cypher being adopted in our churches 
from the Latin, for the belt of all reafons; decaufe Latin was 
at that time the very language of all our fervices in the church, 
the derivation of it from the Greek or Hebrew writers being 
merely the creature of pedantry affe@ting fublimitics, and ftum- 
bling over common fenfe. Thus much, however, we have 
thought jt neceffary to fay, for the purpofe of correCting that 
indolence of thinking, and frivoloufnefs of argument, by which 
Writers on antiquarian fubjects have been too often characte. 
rized, ! 

This fpecimen having proved fo unfortunate for the author, 
it is but common jultice to make fome of a more aufpicious 
quality. 
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«© In the churchwarden’s accounts of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, fous. 
pence is charged in 1559, for an ek ge for the pulpit ; and Pro. 
Yeffor Ward obferved its being the firit inftance he had met with, 
That in Lambeth church is only twenty years earlier; nog is it likely 
that hour-glafles were ufed for the fame purpofe before the Reforma. 
tion. Some have imagined that the ancient Fathers preached, as the 
old Greek and Roman orators declaimed, by an hour-glafs; on the 
contrary, it has been remarked, that the ferinons of feveral of them 
were not of this leagth; and it is particularly faid, that there are 
many fermonsin St, Auftin’s tenth volume, which a man might deli- 
ver with diftinétnefs and propricty in eight minutes, and fome in al. 
moft half that time. If a judgment may be formed from Dr. Feat- 
ley’s Clavis Myftica, the running of the fand one hour was not in ge- 
neral fufficient for a fingle turn of his myftic key.” 


Speaking of Mr. Tomkins, chaplain to Archbifhop Shel- 


don, and licenfer to publications, Mr. Denne writes thus: 


‘** Unfortunately for Mr. Tomkins’s fame, Paradife Loft was fub- 
mitted to his review; it having been confidently averred, and never 
denied, that this incomparable poem was in danger of being fuppreffed, 
becaufe the licenfer imagined he had difcovered treafon in that noble 
fimile, in the firft book, of the fun in an eclipfe. ‘Toland, the firft 
biographer of Milton,” after Philips, the nephew of Milton, <¢ at- 
tributed it to the malice or ignorance of the licenfer; hard words, 
which one is rather furprifed to fee applied by Dr. Newton, without 
any palliation, to fo-refpe€table a man as Mr. Tomkins. But Dr. 
Johnfon feems to have been of opinion, that Milton was dealt with 
with tendernefs, and that he could expett no kindnefs from a chaplain 
of the Archbifhep of Cvaterbury, And yet if, as Dr. Johnfon has 
obferved in another page, that ‘every line in this poem breathes 
fanctity of thought and purity of manners,” can any plaufible reafon 
be offered, why it ought to have been withheld for a time from the 
public eye.” 


It was not withheld ; Dr. Johnfon fhows that it was actually 
licenfed, though with fome demur, perhaps, by this very chap- 
lain ; and even the demor arofe, not from any denial of that 
allertion, but from political differences of opinion between the 
chaplain and the author. 


«© That it would have been in the power of the licenfer to have con- 
figned it to utter oblivion, is hardly probable. ‘The cafe undoubtedly 
was, that Mr. Tomkins, abhorring the republican principles of Mil- 
ton, perafed the poem with a very jealous eye ; and he was the more 
apt to efpy [traitorous faults in} what he fufpected might be written 
with a traitorous intent, becaufe, from his controverfy with Baxter, he 
was in the habit of difcovering and expofing the fallacious pleas of 
rebels to their fovercign, From an entry in the records of the Sta- 
tioners Company it appears, that the imprimatur, dated September 10, 
1679, was granted by Mr. Tomkins to Paradife Regained,” as it had 
been to Paradife Lett before, ** together with Samion Agonittes; in 
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which dramaric poem there are fuch fevere ftrictures, clearly pointed at 
the reftoration of Charles I]. and at the trials and fufferings of Mil- 
ton’s party after that event, that Drs. Newton and Jortin wondered, 
not without reafon, the licenfer fhould have acquiefced in their bein 
publifhed. No otherwife can 4 account for this indulgence of ia} 
Mr. Tomkins, than that, hure with the cenfures to which he had {ub- 


jected himfelf by his over-refined cavils at Paradife Loit, he might be 


unwilling to renew and increafe the obloquy, by demurring at the 
appearance of another poem of unqueftionable excellence.” 


We believe thefe allufions to the political differences, to have 
been feen by Drs. Jortin and Newton, or by others, merely 
from the fame affection of criticifm in them, which demurred 
upon the fimile of the fun in Mr. Tomkins before. All fuf- 
pect, we believe, what was not meant, and therefore all fee 
what was never there. Nor did Mr. Tomkins pafs over the 
paflages for the reafon affigned by Mr. Denne ; becaufe he ac- 
tually cut out fome paflages, during the very fame year, from 
Milton’s Hiftory of Britain. 


«¢ How many communicants there are in a parifh, is a regular ar- 
ticle of enquiry previous to an epifcopal vifitarion ; and, on perufin 
a return made in the diocefe of Rochefter at the beginning of the lal 
century, and comparing it.with the now ftate of feveral parifhes, the 
diminution is found to be very confiderable, even where there is a 
large increafe of inhabitants. In fome parifhes there are not half fo 
many as there were in 1608 ; in others, not a third part; and ina few, 
if lam_not mifinformed, there is a reduction of nine in ten, This 
change, this notorious negleét, is as aftonifhing as it is diftrefling to 
every ferious perfon. So great a difproportion of communicants be- 
tween former and prefent days, led me at firft to fufpect,”” as we in- 
genuoufly confefs it had long led us to believe, ** that the return 
above-mentioned might be of perfons in each parifh who were of a 
due age to receive the facrament, and not of thofe who were really 
participants.. But, on a more attentive examination, I am now in- - 
clined to the contrary opinion, and for this, among other reafons,” 
which we think a decifive one, ‘* that a wilful neglect fubjefted per-— 
petual recufant,” and every recufant at Kafler after fixteen years of 
age, ‘either to ecclefiaftical cenfures or a pecuniary penalty. And 
Dr. Featley, in a fermon preached in Lambeth church, notices this 
motive.” ‘The Doctor thus writes: ‘ too feldom communicating is 
utterly a fault among many at this day, who are bid (fhall I fay) thrice, 
nay twelve times, every month once, before they come tot e Lord’s 
table; and then they come (it is to be feared) more out of fear of the 
law than love of the Gofpel,” ; 


The infrequent participation was occafioned, we now ap- 
prehend, by the prevalence of Prefbyterian notions in the 
kingdom. Yet that perpetual abfence which we obferve at 
prefent in parifhes, had not begun when Featley publithed, 
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fion obfcuring this kingdom, under which the Communion. 
was not once adminiitered atthe Univerfity Church in Oxford, 
during the twelve years of the reign of Prefbyterianifin ; 
when grofs negleét had its natural clofe in aGiual reje&ion, and 
Prefbyterians produced the new {hoot of Quakers. 

To this extraét, which does equal credit to the head and to 
the heart of Mr. Denne, and has correéted a miftake into 
which we alfo had fallen, we fhalladd only one more. 


«* The lively tale of the citizen and his family at Vaux-Hall, as 
told in the Connoiffeur, May 13, 1795, will be read with fatisfadtion 
and with pleafure, immediately after a perufal of the humourous fcene 
difplayed in the SpeCtator by Addifon ; and the comparative luxury 
of each age is marked by the feafting of the pepe parties. With 
the flice of hung beef, (of which there was a fragment to regale the 
crippled waterman) and a glafs of Burton ale, or a bottle of mead, 
the favourite liquor of a courtezan, may be contrafted the wafer-like 
flices of beef or ham, at one fhilling an ounce, chickens as fimall as 
pidgeons, tarts and cuftards, and the choice of humble port, claret, 
burgundy, champagne, or rich frontiniac, for the more opulent; and 
for others, madeira, carcavella, lifbon, &c. spss as admirably mi- 


micked by the wondrous magic of Mefirs. Beaufoy in Cuper’s Gar- 
dens,” 


We here difmifs the prefent author, convinced that our rea- 
ders will think him, with us, though not fuccefsful in the ef- 


fort firft noticed, fenfible, fagacious, and ufeful in all the 
others. 





Art. X. The Doétrine of Atonement illuftrated and defended, 
in eight Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, 
in the Year 1795, at the Leéiure founded by the late Reverend 
Fohn Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury. By Daniel Veyfe, 
B.D. Fellow of Oriel College, and one of his Majefty’s 


Preachers at Whitehall. ®8vo. 239 pp. 5s. Leigh and 
Sotheby. 1795. 


"THE indefatigable zeal of the author of the Hiftory of the 
Corruptions of Chriftianity, to deftroy opinions, how- 
ever ancient, that {tand in oppofition to his own, excites di- 
vines of all denominations to defend their refpective tenets. 
Nor could the caufe of religion be in a very fecure ftate, if thefe 
advocates fhould prove unfuccefsful; for a more complete pre- 
paration for the entire fubverfion of Chriftianity, than this attack 
of a pretended friend, againft all its diftinQive do€rines, cannot 
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eafily be imagined. The ftep that leads from Socinianifm, and 
particularly r. Prieftley’s exaggerated Socinianifm, to Deifin, 
is fo gentle as to be fcarce perceptible, It is rather a declivity, 
down which the idolizer of his own wifdom flides unawares, 
than any diftance which requires an effort of progreffion, 

Next to the doétrine of the Trinity, that of Atonement is the 
objeét which engages the attention of the affailant; as debafing, 
in his opinion, our ideas of ‘* the natural placability of the di- 
vine Being, and of the equity of his government.” This doc- 
trine Mr. Veyfie undertakes, in thefe fermons, to defend ; not 
only by proving that it is clearly delivered in Scripture, but by 
rcfuting the obje&tions which the jogenplty of Dr. P. has raifed 
agaioft the nature of it: and in fo doing he has certainly well 
fulfilled the intentions of the founder of the Lecture. 

The preacher begins by clearing the queftion from all that is 
extraneous to it. He defines the f{criptural fenfe of atonement, 
as equivalent fimply to reconciliation. ‘The doctrine of fatis- - 


faétion, either neceflary or expedient, he confiders as the com- 


ment of divines. That isto fay, he reprefents the fcriptures 
as announcing merely the fat, that through Chrift we are re- 
conciled to God, that he is‘our high Prieft who makes atone- 
ment for us; but why that atonement in particular was re- 
quired, or in what manner it operated, he regards as not de- 
clared: and though he does not reje& the comments of judi- 
cious divines upon this fubjeét, he confiders them as lefs im- 
portant than the principal doétrine; and fuch as, if they could 
be refuted, would not at all affeét its validity. . Grotius, in his 
treatife ** de Satisfactione Chrifti,” again{t Socinus, and Stil- 
lingtleet, in his defence of Grotins againft Crellius, explain 
the nature of fatisfaction, as a wife expedient to maintain the 
honour of the divine laws, and extend mercy to criminals 
without giving encouragement to crime ; and this moderated 
doétrine the lecturer feems to regard as more found than that. 
which confiders the juftice of God as inflexible, and not to be 
appeafed without a complete equivalent. ‘Thefe are the two 
principal opinions on the fubjeé of fatisfaétion ; but as, he ob- 
ferves, ** could it even be proved that bcth of them are falfe, 
the real queftion would not be at all affected,” fince the facred 
writers teach no more than that a reconciliation was made, and 
do not explain upon what principles it was effected or required, 
Such is the fubftance of the firft of thefe fermons, in which it 
will be perceived that the author cuts away a great part of the 
ground from beneath the feet of his antagonift, who, like many 
other writers, confounding fatisfa&tion with atonement, com~ 
bats both together as ftanding upon the fame foundation. The 
doduine of imputed vightesslieft i alfo touched upon in this 
difcourfe, 
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difcourfe, and confidered in the fame light as that of fatisface 
tion: namely, as the glofs and interpretation of men, not the 
exprefs declaration of {cripture. 

he medium of illuftration very properly taken up by this 
author, in his fecond difcourfe, is a reference to the Levitical 
law ; from which he fhows that in atonement two things were 
generally neceflary, * a viétim, by the offering of whofe blood 
the atonement was made, and a prieft by whom the blood was 
offered.” He then undertakes to prove that, in the Chriftian 
difpenfation, “ the death or blood of Chrift has a power and 
influence correfponding to that which in the old Teftament is 
attributed to the blood of the fin-offerings ; and that to Chrift 
himfelf is afcribed an office and miniftry correfponding to that 
which was difcharged by the Levitical priefts. Atonement he 
here again makes to confilt of two things—1. The purification 
of the finner ;—2. The propitiation of the divine Being*. Both 
of thefe effects are here. fhown to be attributed to the blood 
and miniftry of Chrift. The vicarious fuffering of the legal 
victim is alfo pointed out as reprefented in the fuffering of 
Chrift, and in all refpeéts his death is fhown to have been an 
expiatory facrifice. “The reprefentations of thefe points are fo 
full and explicit in the Epiftles, particularly in that to the He- 
brews, that it may be fuppofed a frequent reference is made to 
them. After purfuing thefe points to the utmolt, in the four 
firft difcourfes, the author proceeds, in the four laft, to confi- 
der and reply to the obje€tions of his antagonitt. 

The principal mode by which the Socinian eludes the force 
of the fcriptural paflages, adduced in the preceding difcourfes, 
is the aflumption that they are merely figurative, applied only 
by way of allufion; and not to exprefs any truth or 
reality: and he contends that, wherefoever the words of 
fcripture will not admit of a literal fenfe, then we muft have 
recourfe to fuch figures. But here the preacher diftinguithes, 
and fays, that there is alfo a fpecies of language ufually 
called analogical, which, though not {trilly proper, is far from 
being merely figurative ; the terms being transferred from one 
thing to another, not becaufe the things are fimilar, but be- 
caufe they are in fimilar relations. This he contends to be the 
cafe with refpect to the expreflions employed concerning the 
atonement of Chrift, as compared with the Levitical fin-offer- 
ings: the death of Chrift being compared to the Jewith facri- 
fices, becaufe it was to the Chriftian church what they were 
to the worfhippers of the Tabernacle ; ftanding in the fame 
relation and analogy. Thus does he difpofe of the firft attempt 
of the adverfary to prove, that the words of Scripture are ca- 
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pable of another fenfe: after which he undertakes to prove, 
that even if they were capable of another fenfe, it ought not 
in the prefent cafe to be admitted. Among other pofitions, it 
is infifted by Dr. P. that the Scriptures reprefent repentance 
and a good life as, of themfeives, {uficient to recommend us to 
the divine favour, without any mediation. Againft this Mr. 
V. argues, by fuggelting that all the paflages which can be 
adduced for that purpofe, prefuppofe the atonement of Chrift, 
and therefore cannot be conclufive ; and, againft the opinion 
itfelf, as generally taken up, he {tates that it is founded on two 
aflumptions, which cannot poffibly be proved ; firft, ** that 
there is nothing in the nature or attributes of God which re 
quires a propitiation for fin, in order to make repentance ace 
ceptable ; fecondly, that if there had been no propitiation, re- 
pentance would yet have been poflible to man.” A {trong pre- 
fumption again{t the latter fuppofition is drawn from the cafe 
of the fallen angels, who had no propitiation, and, confe- 
quently, we no where read that they either do of can repent. 
As to the free pardon of finners, fo often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and which Dr, P. endeavours to turn to his purpofe, it 
is fufficiently evident, that it is meant to be free only with 
refpeét to the merits of man; and confequently that he cannot 
claim it by repentance, becaufe in that cafe it would not be 
free, but earned. ‘This is. particularly urged in the feventh: 
difcourfe, , 

But the flrongeft attack of Dr. Prieftley upon the doérine 
of atonement, is his affertion that it is of bad moral tendency, 
and gives impreffions of the divine governmemt, by which, if 
uncorre&ted, the virtue of men would be endangered: being in- 
confiltent with goodnefs or benevolence, the only objeét andend of 
which is the fupreme happinefs of God's creatures; which 
goodnefs alfo the Dr. confiders as the fole governing principle in 
the Deity. To this it is folidly anfwered, that the fcriptures by 
no means reprefent fuch benevolence as the /o/e, or even the pri- 
mary end of every proceeding, but rather the glory of God: and, 
after explaining the true nature of the do&rine of atonement, as 
declared in Scripture, the following view of its genuine moral 
effets is very juftly oppofed to the ubjeétions of the adverfary. 


** In the firft place, the clear manifeftation which this doftrine 
affords of the righteoufnefs of God, is a moft effectual call to repent- 
ance. Noone, who thinks at all, could poflibly go on fecure in fin, 
did he not allay his fears by fome delufive hope, and encourage him- 
felf with a vain expe@ation of efeaping in the end the due reward of 
his deeds.» Among the methods of deceit which men thus practife 
upon themfelves, there is none greater, or more frequent than a de- 
pendence upon the divine mercy. Upon this gracious attribute ad 
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the Almighty, all who prefer their fins to their duty, are apt pre- 
fumptuoufly to rely ; and fain would flatter themfelves that ir will 
fcreen them from vengeance in the day of wrath, and not fuffer them 
to fall into final Londesaarton. But let all who thus deceive their 
own hearts, confider with attention the method of reconciliation 
which God himfelf hath ordained ; and they will foon perceive that 
the fetting forth of Fefus Chrift to be a propitiation, takes from the im. 
penitent finner every ground of prefumptaous hope, and teaches him 
the vanity of flying for refuge to the mercy of God, from the terrors 
of his juftice. For, ‘* if the righteous fcarcely be faved,” if they 
who fincerely obey the Gofpel of God, be redeemed from deftruction 
at fo dear a rate, “* where fhall the finner and the ungodly appear ?” 
Tf the blood of the Son of God were not accounted too high a price 
to fave our fouls from death, and to make penitent believers objeéts 
of mercy; who can fora moment imagine that impenitent finners 
will finally efcape the judgment of God? He is indeed, as he pro- 
claimed himfelf to Mofes, a “ God merciful and gracious, long fuf- 
fering, and abundant in goodnefs and.truth ; keeping mercy for 
thoufands, forgiving iniquity, and tranfgreffion, and fin.” But he 
is alfo, as he proclaimed himfelf at the fame time, a God ‘ that will 
by no means clear the guilty.” Although a God of mercy, he is {till 
a righteous judge; and hath demonitrated himfelt to be juit, by the 
very method of juftification which he hath appointed for mankind.” 

** Nor let it be imagined, as our hiftorian contends, that the doc- 
trine of atonement, admitting that it raifes our ideas of the juftice of 
God, mvft, in the fame proportion, fink our ideas of his mercy. The 
redemption of fallen man was throughout an act of mercy ; and the 
method by which it was effected is fo far from lowering in the leaf 
degree, that it raifes their attribute to an aftonifhing height. That in 
our fallen ftate God fhould deign to look upon us, and, inftead of 


' rigidly inflicting the punifhment due to our fin, fhould, by the appoint- 


ment of a propitiation, open a way to his favour, and again place 
within our reach life and happinefs; that without defert on our part, 
and even without folicitation, he fhould freely provide the means of 
our reconciliation to himfelf, and, even when we were enemies, fhould 
fend his Son to die for our fins—Can there be conceived ¢reater love 
than this? or can any doétrine more powerfully vindicate, or more 
highly advance the divine mercy? And thus the doétrine of atone- 
ment is fo far (as it has been afferted) from lofing on the one hand, 
what it may feem to have gained on the other, that it may rather be 
faid to gain on both. On the one hand, it demonftrates the juftice 
of God ; on the other, it difplays his goodnefs and exalts his mercy. 
And what additional motives are afforded, by this view of the doc- 
trine to the practice of piety and virtue! As well as to alarm the fears 
of the carelefs and unthinking, how admirably is it calculated to 
enliven the hopes of the humble and contrite ; to confirm the faith of 
the weak and defponding ; to inflame the love of the pious and de- 
yout; in a word, to put in motion, and give vigour to all the fprings 
and principles of action, and thus moft powerfully to engage men to 
the practice of holinefs here, by which alone they can fecure to them- 
felves a life of happineis hereafter.” P. 228. ; 
t 
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It will be feen by the analyfis we have given, that thefe dif 
courfes are very flrictly methodical and argumentative. If not 
remarkable for that vigour and force of language by which the 
reader is carried irrefiltibly away, they deferve, and are calcu- 
lated to engage, his ferious attention; and place, in a clear point 
of view, a doctrine of the higheft importance, truly fertptural, 
and fundamental in the Chriltian fy(lem, which has been mil- 
underftood by fome, and mifreprefented by others. 





Arr. XI. The Hiftory of Poland, from its Origin as a Nation 
to the Commencement of the Year 1795: to which is prefixed, 
an accurate Account of the Geography and Givernment of that 
Country, and the Cuftoms and Manners of its Inhabitants. 
8vo. soc pp. 7s. Wernor and Hood. 1795. 


THe hiftory of a country which has acquired any rank in 
in the fcale of fociety, is atall times a fubject of natural 
and laudable curiofity. ‘This however beeomes more particu- 
larly the cafe, when any cataftrophe of great political moment 
has rendered it an object of attention or ympathy: and 
furely if calamity can command attention, if nafional reverfes 
be atitle to fympathy, few ftates will prefer a larger claim to 
the one and the other, than the country whofe hiftory is now 
before us. “Transformed by a variety of internal revolutions, 
and meliorated by a procefs of peaceable and almolt unani- 
mous reform, it fell a vilim to the jealoufy and injuftice of 
its neighbours ; and the perufal of its hiflory is fo much the 
more interefting, as its difafters are recent, unmerited, and ex- 
treme. 

The author of this hiftory very properly obferves, in the 
preface to his work, that ** interefting as the affairs of Poland 
have been for fome: years paft, it is a little remarkable that no 
hiftorical account has been lately publifhed, to enable Englith- 
men to trace the progrefs of its political {tate ; and, by cony 
neGting caufes and effeéts, to account for the phanomena there 
recently exhibited.” He then enumerates thofe writers, who, 
cither as travellers, geographers, or hiftorians, have touched 
upon points and portions of the Polith hiftory. The expand- 
ed and partial (tatement which thefe convey, have formed, ac- 
cording to the author’s account, the ground-work of the pre- 
fent performance. He profefles allo to have augmented his 
materials by all that a cautious and difcriminating binge 2 
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from the Britifh and Foreign Gazettes could contribute, to. 
wards clearing up the myfteries of fome recent events. 

The work is diftributed into two books: the firlt of thefe 
con'ains a minute defcription of re boundaries, population, 
local curiofities, civil government, &c. of Poland. ‘The fecond 
comprifes an abridged hiftory of its “toa from the com. 
mencement of its monarchy down to the captivity ot Staniflaus 
in January 1795. In afligning the boundaries of Poland, the 
author has preiented us with two tables ; the firft of which de- 
figns its limits under the ancient and original divifion ; ; the fe- 
od exhibits its final {tate after the difraemberment in 1793, 
Arthe clofe ofthis the author remarks, with a portion of afperity 
which fach a contemplation will fufficientiy juitify— Henge 
it appears, that three of its {malleft provinces are all the do- 
mains left to the unfortunate and degraded kingdom of Poland, 
by the mode(t and cS ga fovereigns of Aultria, Ruffia, 
and Pruffia.” P. 

In defcribing the manners, cuftoms, and habits of the Poles, 
the author has been judicioufly concife ; ; the mind being necef- 
farily carried from thefe attendant circumitances, to the more 
interefting points of their conftitution and hiltory, Of the former, 
aclear analyfisis given at the clofe of the firft book; but as the 
conftitution of this people is founded on a fluuating bafe, and 
has changed, in fome of its leading particulars, with every new 
reign, it is neceffarily conneéted and interwoven with the 
hiftory of thofe fovercigns, from whom it has received the va- 
rious modifications, under which it mult be viewed. The 
author has therefore, with great propriety, devoted the bulk of 
the volume to this part of his defign ; and we are of opinion, 
from the examination we have beftowed upon it, that he 
has executed his tafk with a faithful attention to impar- 
tial ftatement and hiftorical detail. The later events are ne- 
ceflarily founded on lefs certain documents than thofe which 
fupport the earlier hiftory: but in thefe the author appears to 
have followed the beft authenticated records, and to have ad- 
mitted only that {pecies of evidence which all parties have 
agreed to acknowledge. As a {pecimen of the general man- 
ner adopted in this hiftory, we fhall extraét the account drawn 
up by the author of the patriotic general Kofciufko, a portrait 
of whom is prefixed to the work. 


«* Thadee Kofciufko is about forty years of age, of middling fta- 
ture, and of a fierce and penetrating afpect. He was born a gentle- 
man ; but his family not being in affluent circumftances, he was fent 
to the fchool of cadets, to be educated for the ariny. From this fchool 
it has been ufval for the kings of Poland to fend annually four of its 
youths into toreign countries, to periect themielves in military 2 
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and the art of war. Kofciufko had the good fortune to be one of thefe 
feleted youths. He was patronized by the king, and fent inte 
France with the beft recommendations, where he ftudied upwards of 
four years in the military academy of Verfailles, and returned to Po- 
land with the reputation of being a very fkilful engineer. Soon after 
this he was appointed to the command of a company of artillery in the 
regiment of the crown, and was looked up to as a man of courage and 
eminence in his profeflion. 

«« About this time it was that he captivated the afeciions of a 
voung lady of the firft family and fortune in Poland, The lovers 
had contrived many private imterviews before the parents of the lady 
had an opportunity of difcovering their connection ; in all of which 
Kofciufko conduéted himfelf by the rigid rules of honour and virtue. 
He therefore conceived himfel warranted in making an open declara- 
tion of their matual regard, and in foliciting the confent of the lady’s 
friends for an immediate celebration of theirnuptials. But being a 
leading family among the nobles, an alliance with Kofciuhko was 
deemed inconfiftent.and degrading ; hence a peremptory refufal was 
experienced, and an infuperable bar put to the fond hopes of the 
anxious lovers. Kofciufko, however,, after finding it impoflible to 
gain the confent of her parents, had the addrefs to carry off the lady, 
and was rapidly purfuing his route to France, when the unfortunate 
circumftance of theit carriage breaking down, and no poflibility »of 
having it replaced or repaired with requilite {peed, gave the enraged 
father, and a flrong party of relatives, an opportunity of coming up 
with them, Here a very fierce rencounter enfued, in which Kofciufko 
was eventually reduced to the unpleafant dilemma of being obliged 
either to kill the father, or give up the daughter. Humanity prevailed 
even over the force of affection. He returned his {word peaceably to 
the fcabbard, and nobly reftored the fair prize to his purluers, rather 
than fpill the blood of him who gave her being. — : 

‘* The public converfation, in all the upper circles, turning on this’ 
event, and the feelings of Kofciufko being confiderably hurt, he ob- 
tained leave of abfence from his fovereign, and wentto America. At 
that period the late unfortunate war with England was carrying on 
with full vigour. Kofciufko offered himfelf a volunteer to Wafhing- 
ton, and was honoured with an.important command in hisarmy. At. 
ter the peace, he returned with the Marquis de la Fayette to France, 
where the French officers who had ferved in that campaign, and Dr. 
Franklin, always {poke of him as a man of equal magnanimicy, for- 
titude, and courage, and to whom America was greatly indebted for 
his fervices, 

** Kofciufko having thus acquired reputation abroad, returned, 
with the laurels, to his native country, where he afterwards diflin- 
guifhed himfelf in three battles which prince Poniatowtki fought with 
the Ruffians, at the time of the diet of Targowicz; and it is (aid, that 
if the councils of Kofciufko had been followed in that fhort war, 
affairs would have taken a better turn. When, therefore, Stan flaus 
found himfelf obliged to ceafe hoililities, Kofriuko, defpifing an 
inactive life, again procured leave to enter into foreign fervice. He 
went to Pifa in the month of December 1793. where he protefied. him- 
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felf going to Geneva ; but, in fat, he went to Paris. He was there 
introduced to many of the leading members of the convention, whofe 
policy induced them to prefent him with ten millions of livres to ftir 
up an infurre¢tion in Poland, in ofder to draw off the Pruffian army 
from aéting with the allies, and to confine the attention of Frederick. 
William to a different part of the continent. | 

*¢ Tt is evident that Kofciufko made the beft ufe both of his time 
and money, Early in February he found himfelf at the head of a con- 
fiderable body of the Polifh infurgents, and boldly attacked the Pruf- 
ftans who had taken poffeffion of their country. Thefe they drove 
before them from one part to another, until they came to Inowlotz, 
where the Pruffians contrived to retard the march of Kofciufko for 
about half an hour, by breaking down part of the wooden bridge ; 
till at laft a party of the Polanders fwam acrofs the river, and coming 
upon the rear of the enemy, put them to flight. They them aitacked 
the Raffian troops in Cracow, confifting of upwards of fix hundred 
men, whom they drove out, and took pofleffion of the garrifon; foon 
after which, viz. on the 24th of March, 1794, Kofciufko iffued 
the following proclamation :” 

** Dear Fellow Citizens, 

** Having been often called to affift in the falvation of our common 
country, behold I obey the call—but I cannot be ufeful to you, or 
break the chains of flavery, if you do not give me fpeedy fuccour !— 
Support me with your whole force, and fly to the ftandard of your 
country. In this common cavfe the fame zeal ought to animate us all. 

«¢ Make voluntary facrifices of your wealth, which hitherto, in- 
ftead of being at your own difpofal, was at the will of a defpot.— 
Furnifh men capable of bearing arms—do not refufe the neceffary 
provifions of bread, bifcuit, &c —Send horfes, fhirts, boots, cloth 
and canvafs for tents. ‘The generous facrifices made to liberty and 
your coustry, will receive their recompenfe in the gratitude of the 
nation. 

«¢ The laft moment is arrived, in which defpair, in the midit of 
fhame and reproach, puts arms in your hands. Our hope is in the 
contempt of death, which can alone enable us to ameliorate our fate, 
and that of our pofterity. Far be from us that terror which the ene- 
mies, confpired againft us, endeavour to infufe into our minds. 

«¢ The firft ftep to throw off the yoke is to dare to believe ourfelves 
free—and the firtt ftep to vidtory is a confidence in oar ftrength ! 

«« Citizens, the palatinate of Cracow affords you a fignal example 
of patriotifm. It offers the flower of its youth, having already granted 
pecuniary and other affiftance—their example is worthy of imitation— 
do not hefitate to place credit in your country, which will reward you 
well—the ordinances iffued by the generals of the palatinate, and the 
commanders of the troops, to furnifh the necefflary provifions, will 
be placed to the account of impofts, and will be paid for in the fequel. 
It is unneceflary to encourage you before-hand, becaufe that would 
appear to doubt your civi/m; the continued oppreffion practifed by 
the Roffian foldiers. ought fufficiently to convince you, that it is better 
to make voluntary facrifices to your country, than to make facrifices 
by force to an enemy. Whoever in thefe cireumftances dares be in- 
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Hiftory of Potand, 403 
fenfibl: to the urgent neceffities of his country, muft draw upon hime 
felf eternal infamy. . 

«« Dear fellow citizens, I expe& every thing from your zeal—your 
hearts will join that facred union which is neither the work of foret 
intrigue, nor of a defire of domination, but is folely the effec of a 
love for liberty. San 

“ Who does not declare for as is againft us. He who refufes to 
aflociate with thofe who have fworn to thed their laft drop of blood for 
their country, is either an encmy, or one who is neuter, and in fuch 
a cafe neutrality is a crime againft civi/m. I have fworn to the nation 
that the powers entrufted to me fhall not be applied to the oppreffion’ 
of the people. At the fame time I declare, that whoever atts againft 
our confederacy, fhall fuffer the punifhment eftablifhed in the national 
att, of a traitor and enemy to his country. 

‘© We have already finned by connivance, which has ruined Poland. 
Scarcely has an offence againft the people ever been punifhed. Ler 
us now adopt a different mode of conduct—and let us recompenfe vir+ 
tue and civifia by purfuing and punithing traitors. 

Tuappee Kosciusko.” 

« After this proclamation, the populace affembled in prodigious 
numbers, every where fhouting, ‘* Long live Kofciufko.” They then 
conduéted him to the town-houfe of Cracow, where he was prefented 
to the heads of the Polith nobility, who had affembled there to receive 
him. By thefe he was formally invefted with the title of general, 
and made commander in chief of the troops colleéted for liberating 
Poland from the fhackles of its oppreflors, His troops then alfo took 
an oath to deliver their country, or perifh in the attempt. 

«« To fuch a degree of enthufiafm were the Poles animated by the 
condu& of Kofciufko, that his army was fuperabundantly fupplied 
with every article necefflary for the profecution of hoftile opera- 
tions.” P, 467. 

The French revolutionary jargon mixed in this proclamation, 
fhows plainly enough, what the hiftorian has rather concealed, 
how far the people now were gone in that diforder. The f{pi- 
rit of the writer is, however, noble. It fhould be obferved 
that the author every where pays duc refpect to the excellent 
King of Poland. We are inclined, upon the whole, to congratu- 
late the public upon the appearance of this hiftory. If it want 
the embellifhments of an elegant ftyle, it pofleffes the merits of 
accuracy and arrangement, which more effentially conftitute the 

value of fuch performances. ‘Toa ftudent of continental poli- 
tics it will doubtlefs prove a very ufeful and acceptable manual: 
as it prefents the only regular hrftory yet extant, of a country 
rendered interefting by the annihilation of its national inde- 
pendence, and the deftruétion of its political conftitution. 
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Art. XII. Llangollen Vale, with other Poems. By Anna 
Seward. gto. 48 pp. 3s. 1796. 


"THE name of Anna Seward has a claim upon us for early 

and diftinguifhed notice, and we haflen to take this firlt 
opportonity which has offered of enrolling her compofitions 
in the principal and more important part of out publication. At 
a time when the Genius of Poetry feems almoft to have taken his 
departure from our country, it is an act of wifdom no lefs than of 
gratitude to fhow marked attention to his favourites ; and when 
we have not the opportunity of vencrating ‘* the thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn,” we may well be content with 
gees fenfe, harmony, and polifhed tafte. We will take Mifs 
veward’s poems in their order. The firft is a defcription of the 
Vale of Llangollen, honoured by the refidence of Lady Elea- 
nor Butler and Mifs Ponfonby, two ladies who refigned the 
allurements of elevated life, for the charms of friendfhip, and 
pleafures of retirement. With an animated defcription of the 
natural beauties of the place, Mifs Seward blends what makes 
it memorable from hiftory, and concludes with a warm and af- 
fetionate tribute to the females to whom it is addreffed. The 
following are among the beit ftanzas of this poem : 


** "Mid the gay towers on fleep Din’s Branna’s cone, 
Her Hoel’s breaft the fair Mifanwy fires. — 
O! Harp of Cambria, never haft thou known 
Notes more mellifluent floating o’er the wires*, 
Than when thy Bard this brighter Laura fung, 
And with his ill-ftarr’d love Llangollen’s echos rung. 


Tho’ Genius, Love, and Truth, infpire the ftrains, 
‘Thro’ Hoel’s veins tho’ blood illuttrious flows, 
Hard as th’ Eglwyfeg rocks her heart remains, 
Her {mile a fun-beam playing on their {nows ; 
And nought avails the Poet’s warbled claim, 
But, by his well-fung woes, to purchafe deathlefs fame. 


‘Thus confecrate to Love, in ages lown— 

Long ages fled Din’s-Branna’s ruins fhow, 
Bleak as they ttand upon their fteepy cone, 

The crown and contraft of the Vale below ; 
That, fcreen’d by mural rocks, with pride difplays 
Beauty's romantic pomp in every fylvan maze. 


Now with a veftal luftre glows the Vale, 

Thine, facred Friendfhip, permanent as pure, 
In vain the ftern Authorities affail, 

In vain Perfuafion fpreads her filken lure, 
High-born, and high-endow’d, the peerlefs Twain, 
Pant for coy Nature’s charms mid filent dale and plain. 


a 


* ‘N. B Wires are not ufed for harps. Rev, 
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Thro’ Eleanora, and her Zara’s mind, 
Early tho’ Genius, Tafte, and Fancy flow’d, 
Tho’ all the graceful Arts their powers combin'd, 
And her Iatt polith brilliant Life beftow’d, 
The lavith Promifer, in Youth’s foft morn, 
Pride, Pomp, and Love, her friends, the fweet Enthufiafts fcorn. 


Then rofe the Fairy Palace of the Vale, 

Then bloom’d around it the Arcadian bowers : 
Screen’d from the ftorms of Winter, cold arid pale, 

Screen'd from the fervors of the fultry. hours, 
Circling the lawny crefcent, foon they rofe, 
To letter’d eafe devote, and Friendthip’s bleft repofe. 
Smiling they tofe beneath the plaftic hand 

Of Energy and Tafte ;~—nor only they, 
Obedient Science hears the mild command, 

Brirgs every gift that fpeeds the tardy day, 
Whate’er the pencil fheds in vivid hues, . 
Th’ hiftoric tome reveals, or fingsthe raptur’d Maf:.” P. S- 


Mifs S. muft, however, excufe us if we think that in this 
Poem there is fometimes a want of perfpicuity, fometimes of 
fenfe, and more than one mark of affectation. We by no 
means approve of the ftequent pofition of the verb before the 
nominative cafe, a liberty, of rather licentioufnefs, very feldom 
to be found in authors of good authority, Thus, in p. 3, 
‘© Gleams the wanmorn,” et paflim. The following wants at 
leaft perfpicuity : 

Now With a véftal luftre glows the Vale, 
Thine, facred Friendhhip, permanent 4s pure } 
And again, ‘ The dear minute Lyceum of the. Dome” is 
very affcéted ; nor do we think ‘* What {trains Molian thrill 
the dark expanfe;” yery correct. “* Confecrate to Glory, and 
confecrate to Loye,” follow clofe upon each other. Inp. 10, 
in defiance, we think, of fenfe, Mifs S. has thefe lines: 
But the grim Idol vainly lathed the hours 
That dragged the mute and melancholy day. 

The next is a poem on Wrexham, and the inhabitants of 
its environs, in which are fome very charming lines, and 
where we particularly admire the following compliment to 
Mrs. Price : | 

‘© And friendly Price, as happy, free; and g2ys 
As when in life and beauty’s rofy May, 

She thone the Hebe of her green retreat, 

With half the youth of Cambria at her feet.” 


Ff « Hoyle 
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‘* Hoyle Lake” is addreffed to Sir John Stanley, and is written 

in the elegiac form ; the beginning of this poem is fomewhat 

rofaic, but it contains much to pleafe, if not to delight. 
The following are the beft lines: 


«« When fear ftruck feamen ’mid the raging flood, 
Hear thundering fhipwreck yell her dire decrees ; 
See her pale arm rend every fail and fhroud, 
And o’er the high matt lift her whelming feas. 


** If to thy quiet harbour, gentle Hoyle, 
The fhattered navy thro’ the tempett flies, 
Each joyous mariner forgets his toil, 
And carols to the vainly angry fkies.” 


The tranflation, or rather, as Mifs S. calls it, bold para- 
phrafe, on an ancient Norfe Poem, called Herva, a Runic 
Dialogue, has more true poetic {pirit, in our opinion at leaft, 
than any other compofition in this colle€tion. It would be 
injurious to infert only a part of this, and we have not room for 
the whole. The tribute to Eyam, the place of the author’s na- 
tivity, does great honour to her fenfibility and tendernefs, and 
the fame obfervation may truly be applied tothe ‘* Verfes on 
Time palit,” which conclude thus ; 


«« Affection, Friendfhip, Sympathy, your throne 

Is winter’s glowing hearth 3 and ye were ours ; 

Thy f{mile, Honora, made them all our own : 

Where are they now ? alas! their choiceft powers 

Faded at thy retreat ; for thou art gone, 

And many a dark long Eve I figh alone, 

In thrill’d remembrance of the vanifh’d hours, 

When ftorms were dearer than.the balmy gales, 

And Winter’s bare bleak fields, than green luxuriant vales,” 


Mifs Seward finifhes the prefent publication with fome ele- 


gant fonnets, one of which we gladly infert. They form a 


part of a ‘* Centenary of Sonnets,” which the author, at 
fome future period, propofes to publith collectively. 


‘¢ SONNET. 


«© Yes, thou fhalt {mile again !—Time always heals, 
In youth, the wounds of forrow.—O! furvey 
Yon now-fubfided deep, thro’ night a prey 
To warring winds, and to their furious peals 

Surging tumultuous— Yet, as in difmay, 

he fettling billows tremble—Morning fteals 
Grey on the rocks; and foon, to pour the day 
From the ftreak’d eaft, the radiant orb unveils 

In all his pride of light.—Thus fhall the glow 

Of beauty, health, and hope, by foft degrees, yin 
: P 
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Spread o’er thy breaft;—difperfe thefe ftorms of woe : 
Wake with foft Pleafure’s fenfe, the with to pleafe, 

Till from thofe eyes the wonted luftres flow, 

Bright as the Sun, on calm, and cryftal Seas.” P. 45. 


On the whole, we have been agreeably amufed by thefe ele- 
gant effufions. But we think that Mifs S, difcovers a fond per 
tality for particular words and modes of expreffion inconfiftent 
with the pride and dignity of genius. Some of thefe we have. 
particularized, and cannot help remarkiag that the word thrill 
feems perpetually prefent to the author's mind, and fo familiar 
to her pen, as not always to be introduced with felicity— 
thrill'd on Sorga’s bank, p. 4—thrill the dufk expanfe, p. g— 
the laft trumpet ¢hri//s its murky gloom, p. 14, in which two 
laft paffages it is nonfenfe.—Rites of thrilling power, p. 23— 
thrili’d remembrance, p. 39, where it is not much better than 
nonfenfe.—shrill'd remembrance again, p. 4¢. Notwithitanding 
thefe little blemifhes, the lovers of poetry will be highly gra- 
tified by thefe produétions of Mifs Seward’s pen, and look 
with much impatience of curiofity for more. 


‘ 





Art. XIII. 4 general View of the Eftablifhment of Phyfic as 
a Science in England, by the Incorporation of the College of 
Phyfictans, London, together with an Inquiry into the Nature 
of that Incorporation, in which it is demonftrated, that the 
Exclufion of all Phyficians, except the Graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, from the corporate Privileges of the College, 
1s founded on orpation, being contrary to the Letter and Spi- 
rit of its Charter. By Samuel Ferris, M.D. F. 8S. 4. 
8vo. 168 pp. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


HE objeé of this piece, as the title in part expreffes, is to 
fhow that all perfons pafling an examination before the 
College of Phyficians, and approving themfelves qualified to 
enyage in the praétice of phyfic, have a right to demand a feat 
in the College, and to be participators in the rights and privi- 
leges of that corporation. This fubjeét has been frequently 
agitated; and, in the year 1771, was — before the 
Court of King’s Bench: but from fome informality on the 
part of the licentiates, they were nonfuited. The caufe is 
now renewed by a fmall number of the licentiates, and as 
they have avoided the informalities in the former application, 
they hope to bring the queftion before the court in fuch a thape, 
as tu have it finally fettled. er author of this tract, whois one 
2 of 
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of the members aflociated for the purpofe, appears to have takea 


great pains to eltablifh his pofition. He begins by giving a 
hiftory of the foundation of the College, and examining 
all the changes and alterations that have been made in the bye- 
laws, as far as he has been able to trace them ; and endeavours 
to fix the time when the diflin@ion was firft made between the 
fellows, and permiffi, or licentiates. This appears however to 
have been very retmote, as he finds them fo defcribed as early 
as the year1555*. But the antiquity of this regulation ought 
not, the author obferves, to have any weight, iF he can prove 
that it is diametrically oppofite to the ffirit and intention of 
the charter under which they were incorporated. To afcer- 
tain this point, he enters into a minute inveftigation of that 
inftrument, and concludes by {tating it as his opinion, that 
no power was given, or intended to be given tothe College, to 
confine the privilege of admiffion into their body, to the gra- 
duates of Cambridge or Oxford, or to any other clafs of {tu- 
derits ; but that it was open to all men properly qualified, 
wherefoever educated, if not otherwife incapacitated by the 
laws of the country. A‘s there is fume ambiguity in the word- 
ing of the charter, which is evident, from the frequent dif- 

utes to which it has given rife, it would tend much to clear up 
difficulty, if we could recur to the practice of the College im- 
mediately after it was incorporated; laws being generally more 
{tritly executed when firft made, as {treams run more clear 
and pure the nearer their fountain. But few documents of 
this period are to be found, the archives of the College having 
been probably burnt with their houfe in Great Knight-Rider- 
{treet. Dr. Aikin, who intended to have given a general bio- 
graphy of the medical praétitioners of this country, after a 
long and laborious refearcht, was obliged to confine himfelf to 
a few {ketches, from which very little light isthrown upon this 
queftion. Chriftopher Haughtont, who lived at this period, 
ibeut he appears to have had a competent fhare of know- 
ledge, docs not call himfelf member of the College of Phyfi- 
cians. ‘The fame may be obferved of Thomas Reynold, who 
in the year 1545, publifhed a trantlation of Eucharius Rho- 
dius’s book De Partu hominis. From thefe inftances it is ap- 
parent, that not all who were allowed to pradlice phyfic, even 


os 





* See p. 74. 

+ See preface to Biographical Memoirs of Medicine, by J. Aikin. 

t See his Introduticn to Phyfic, with an univerfal Diet, no date, 
and his Treatife de Principalibus Medicine Partibus, 1548. ‘The 
former book, in a manufcript note in our copy, is dated 152:. 
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in the infancy of the College, were admitted members, and 
this will appear the more probable, when we confider that the 
College was inftituted for the purpofe of examining* and in- 
quiring into the abilities of all perfons: practifing phyfic in 
London and its neighbourhood: that they were empowered 
to fupprefs and probibit from praQifing thofe who were igno- 
rant, and to licence thofe who were found to be properly quali- 
fied, But perfons might be found then, as at this day, fuffi- 
ciently {killed in medicine to entitle them to a licence to prac- 
tice, who were not qualified to decide upon the abilities of 
others. The College were therefore bound to admit into their 
body ouly fuch as were fuperiorly learned. For this purpofe 
it would be neceflary that fome teft fhould be devifed, At 
firft, it is probable, that to have travelled and ftudied in the moft 
famous {chools on the continent, to have gained the palm in 
thofe feminaries, to have been noticed by the molt eminent 
{cholars of the time, to have tranflated fome of the Greek fa- 
thers of phyfic, or to have compofed fome original work in 
philofophy or medicine, were the qualities that were requifite 
to obtain a feat in the ‘College. But in a few years, when the 
zeal for ftudy, which, for fome time after the revival of litera- 
ture, burnt with great fplendor, was abated, when the novelty 
of the thing, which had contributed to give it fathion and crea 
dit, was over, men fought honours by lefs laborious and trou- 
blefome means, and the praétice of vifiting foreign countries, 
for the fake of acquiring knowledge in the fciences was difcon- 
tinued, or not fo conftantly purfued. To this, the change that 
had taken place inthe ftate of literature had contributed. The 
medical {chools on the continent began to lofe fome of their re- 
putation, and our own univerfities, which had been late in.adopt- 
ing improvement, to rife in eftimation. It became therefore no 
longer neceflary for the College to exact from their candidates 
to go to foreign countries, for what might be obtained at home; 
fill lefs to admit foreigners into their body, which they were 
obliged to do at firft. The rule they adopted, to admit no 
perfons as candidates but graduates of Oxford or Nagra > 
the two moft famous {chools in this country, feems the wileft 
that could be devifed to anfwer the purpofes of their inftitution: 
and that it has anfwered, the prefent flourifhing ftate of phy- 
fic, and the high refpe& paid to its profeffors, far fuperior to 
what they receive on the continent, abundantly prove. It re- 
mains to obferve, that the author of the piece before us has 
examined the charter of the College with great acutenefs, and 
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* See the charter, as recited by Dr, Ferris, 
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~ made many ingenious obfervations, in defence of the part he has 

taken. He has minutely inveftigated the conduét of the Col- 
lege, and has not failed 1o mark where they feem to have flept 
or fumbled; and, upon the whole, has produced a greater 
variety of documents, and given'a more comprchenfive view 
of the hiftory of the ftatutes of the College, than was before 
extant. i : 





Art. XIV. The Hiflory “A the ancient and royal Foundation, 
_ €alled the Abbey of St. Alban, in the County of Hertford, from 
the founding thereof in 79%, to its Diffolution n 1599, ex- 
hib:ting the Life of each Abbot and the princtpal Events re- 
lating to the Monaftery during his Rule and Government. E'x- 
tracted from the moft faithful Authorities and Records, both 
printed and manufcript. By the Reverend Peter Newcome, 
Reétor tf Shenley, Herts. In two Parts. gto. Part I. 
1703. Part Il: 1795. 547 pp. Price together 1]. 6s. 


Hooper. , 


“s I’ is not expected,” fays the author in his preface, «‘that a book, 

written on fo local a fubjeét, fhould excite any great degree of 
public and general notice ; nor that a fubjeét, fo antique and obfolete, 
fhould raife the curiofity of modern readers. It is not, therefore, a 
profpect either of fame or profit that has urged the author to this un- 
dertaking. But, beholding daily the venerable fabric of St. Alban’s 
church, the only remains of a large ftruéture, and hearing fomething 
like tradition ftill dwelling in the country, relating to its hiftory, 
though with much uncertainty: and inéoherency, the author deter- 
mined to difcover its true hiftory, and, as far as he could colle& from 
authentic records, commit the fame to writing, for’the information of 
the country adjoining, and for the fubverfion of much error and igno- 
rance. He was encouraged further,” he adds, ‘‘ by this confidera- 
tion, that there is not extant in our language, nor to be found, except 
in the fundamental ftatutes and rules of the religious, any hiftorical 
account of the domeftic ceconomy of tHofe houfes, or of their inter- 
nal ufages, cuftoms, and habits of living. The fame may be faid of 
the worfhip which the monks were perpetually celebrating, and of 
their religious rites and ceremonies.” 


This feems a diflin@tion without a difference, as the ‘* reli- 
gious rites,’ and ‘* the worthip,” which were celebrated 
by the munattic clergy, muft have been the very fame which 
were celebrated by the parochial too, But Mr. Newcome, 
with fome little inaccuracy of language, feparately confiders 
both as objects of curiofity. 
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« Thefe defeéts in our ecclefiaftical hiftory will be, in a great mea- 
fure, fupplied by the following narrative, and it will add to our com- 
mon ftock of hiftoric knowledge, to prefent the Englifh reader with 
amore minute detail of the monaftic life; and this work will pro- 
bably be the more acceptable on this account, that it will leave on re- 
cord fome hiftoric matter, which has been quité forgotten or unknown 
in thefe kingdoms for 250 years, and which, from fupprefling monatte- 
ries abroad,” in France and its confines, as he really means, ‘ is likely 
to be forgotten there alfo.” 


On this plan(which, in oe think judicious) the author 
commences his courfe ; but beats out his way~to St. Alban’s 
Abbey, through a hiftory of the origin of monks, which we 
fee to be encumbered with miftakes, through a hiftory of an- 
cient Verulam, which we know to be /saded with them, and 
through a hiftory of the Saxons to Offa, which is almoft all 
fabulous. -Mr. Newcome, we conceive to be, in fact, a very 
young man ; certainly not fufficiently verfed in general hif- 
tory, and unable to rife in it above the atmofphere of com- 
mon notions. We now come, however, to the ereétion of the 
monaftery by Offa: but, before we proceed with our author to 
this, let him tell-ushis opinion of monafteries, as it appears 
equally fenfible and jutft. 


«¢ Thefe religious foundations fell with fuch undeferved calumny 
and flander, that it is but common juftice to reftore their character, 
and give them their due praifes, wherever the fame can be done ; and I 
truft that, if all others were as free from corruption and ill-government 
as this of St. Alban, it will be feen how unjuftly they were accufed, 
and their overthrow will appear to have been effected for other reafons 
than pretended mif-rule and fecret corruption.” 


But from what fources of information has Mr. Newcome 
derived his hiftory ? 


«« The fir part,” he affures us, ‘* which comes down to Edward 
III. is furnifhed by Matthew Paris, and by Walfingham ;. the firft was 
a monk who lived in this abbey in the reign of Henry III.” and 
wrote a well-known hiftory of the kingdom ; “* the other likewife 
was a monk of this abbey, and lived about the time of Henry IV, 
and V. The fecond part extends from about 13740 to the diffolution, 
and until the reign of Edward VI. in which period’ the fame Wal- 
fingham, and many other manufcripts lite known Aewnaper of old 
chartularies, leiger bodks, and fhort hiftories, compiled in this abbey) 
fet forth a continued and regular account of moft [of the] great and 
material events. Of thefe manufcripts fome are in the,Cotton Li- 
brary, fome among the Harleian Colleétions, and fome in other libra- 
ries, as will be mentioned where they are quoted,. The information 
that follows the diffolution, is drawn chiefly from the papers in the 
Augmentation-Office ; and the fteps that preceded and accompanied 
the diffolution, are verified by many authentic documents, colletted 
by Rymer in the 14th volume of the Foedera.” 
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In perufing the hiftory, we obferve marks of negligence 
and want of thought, that have given us pain. We thall no- 
tice one at the beginning. St. Alban’s name, the author tells 
us, *f imports to him to have been a Roman; but we know not 
whether a man in mgh military command, or a great civil 
ruler, or in what rank of life he fuitained fo high a character 
of piety.” Yet Bede plainly thows him xof to have been a 
man in high military command, asf to have been a great _ 
civil ruler ; and infinuates in whatrank of Jife he fuftained 
not fo high a character of pie/y, but fo high a character 
for his martyrdom, He wasacommon citizen of Verulam, 
one of the Roman colonilts of it. He received into his houfe 
a clergyman flying from perfecution, was ccnverted by him, 
was for both actions condemned to die, and died the prote- 
martyr of Britain. When the foldiers went to his houfe, 1 
order to fearch for the clergyman, Alban prefented himfelf to 
them as the clergyman, and Bede denominates the houfe a 
tugurium, or cottage. ‘* But, as he was a Roman,” cou- 
tinues Mr. Newcome, ‘* and wag put to death by imperial 
authority from Rome,” &c. . This beirays a grofs want vo! aj- 
tention, ** cum prefatus clericus,” Bede informs us, ** udig:yt 
diebus apud eum hofpitaretur, pervenit ad aures. netand: pris 
cipis,” not the emperor, as the whole context demoniirates, 
but the governor of the town, ** confelforem Chrilti, pens 
Albanum latere ; unde fatim julit milites eum diligentius in- 
quirere.” But, as Mr. Newcome goes on, ‘! it may be doudied 
whether his adherence to the chriftian faith was the only crime 
Jaid to his charge,. ain whether there might not be fome cryal 
offence urged againit h n3” even, as a note, adds, ** for fhel- 
tering and protecting the perfecuted, fays Gildas.” Rath and 
uncandid furmifes forma prominent part of modern hittury, 
and we are forry to fee Mr. Newcome adopting them, Sy. 
Alban fheltered and protected a chriftian, a clergyman, ‘and 
was madé a chriltian by him; then, in a high ftrain of ge- 
neiofity, dreft himfelf in the habit of his converter, prefented 
himfelf in it as dim, to the foldiers at the door of his own 
houfe ; was carried as eto the governor o¢ judge; and was 
there recognized ; was threatened with all the punithments 
due to the man whofe efcape he had this fecured, untefs be 
inftantly thowed himfelf to be no chriftian, by facrificing at 
the heathen altars ; refufed the compliance, avowed himfelf'a 
chriftian, and was nzartyred. All this appears evident from 
Bede, who particularly fays of Alban, before the judve or 
governor, ** nequaquam minas priniprs metuit.” But it is very 
amazing, that Mr. Newcome appears, from his reference to 
Gildas alone, to know nothing of Bede’s much more ample 
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account of St. Alban, which refutes his whole furmife com- 
pletely. Yet it is {till more amazing, that even Gildas’s ace 
Count equally refutes 11, who fays of Sr. Alban, in full union 
with Bede, thus ; ** charitatis gratia confifforem alium, perfe- 
cutoribus infe€tatum, et jam jamque comprehendeadum, do- 
mo primum, ‘ac mutatis dein mutuo veftibus occuluit, et dif 
crimui {e,. fratris in fupradiQti veltimentis, libenter perte. 
qucndum dedit.” So unfortunate is Mr. Newcome in every 
part of this paflage! But he is (till more fo at the clofe of ir, 
«* This perfecution,” fays Eufebius” (Ecc!. Hift: 8. 13) «* raged 
for ten years with mercilefs fury throughout Britain; and 
many other illuftrious perfous fell in the tettimony of the faith, 
fych as Aaron of Exeter, and others, name by the above 
author.” Where the citation from Eufebius jis defigned to 
end, is not to be afcertained, as Mr, Newcome has omitted 
the fignatures of a citadion atthe clofe. Who alfo is called the 
above author, can only be conjegtured ; no author being re- 
ferred to mm She text before, and only Gildas in a noe: and 
the whole pailage, thus formally cited from Eufebius, is ac- 
tually taken from that very Gildas. In Eufebius 8. 12. is no 
mention of Britain at all. Butin Gildas there is this} ** ad 
perfecutionem Ltiocletiani tyranni nevennem,” or (as he calls 
it afterwards) ** div fire turbinis, clariflimas lampades fan&o- 
rum martyrum asbis accendit [Deus]; San@um Albanum 
Verolamenfem, Aaron et Julium Legionum, Urbis cives, et 
cxteros utriufque fexis, dico,” But Mr. Newcome has 
crowned all, by a ftrange blunder, into which he has fallen ia 
tranflating Gildas. He has made Aaron a townfinan of 
Exeter, whereas he and Julius were of Caerleon in Wales ; 
from fume confufion im his undefitanding, between Ifca Si- 
lurum, or Caerleon, and Ifca Damnoniorum, or Exeter, 

Yet let us quit this difagreeable fubjcét, and proceed to what 
we like better, the praifes due to the author before us, 


« When it is faid by my author, Mr. Paris,’ as Mr. Newcome 
obferves, in a proper fpirit of critical liberty, * that he [Paul the 
abbot juit after the es 2 rebuilt the church, this mutt be under- 
ftood only of fo much of the prefent building as comprehends, the 
choir or body, the tower or -fleeple; and the eaft end, called the 
daints Chapel, where tlood afterwards the fhrine of St. Albany wirh 
the tranfept, north and fouth, aad part of the nave, as far only as the 
fereen*.’ But * all this is of one uniform flyle, and in ‘the plainett 
and rudeft form of the Gothic; being much inferior in beauty to many 
buildings, which had been erefted fome years earlier. This con- 





* Here the uf of the term * body’ for the * Choir,’ appears fin- 
gular, as it is the appropriated term for the * nave.’ | 
' : ftruion 
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Saou is faid to be intirely built of drick, that is, of the Roman 
* But by whom is this faid? Certainly not. by his grand and 
leading authority, M. Paris.. This hiftorian indeed afferts the 
contrary ; inflead of reporting it to be entirely built of brick, | 
declaring it to be built of tiles and flones, ex lapidibus et 


teguiis. Yet on this falfe foundation does Mz. Newcome 
argue thus; i 


* Which feems to intimate, that, the former church had been built 
of ftone, which having been taken out of the ruins of Verulam, and 
being originally brought from the ‘Totternhoe quarries, was found by 
Paul to be utterly decayed ; which decay might have happened, not 
only from old age and length of time, from the days of Offa to Abbot 
Paul's, but alfo from its-being laid and fixed in, the new work by Wil. 
legod, in an unfkilfal manner, that is, in fome way different from 
its natural pofition in the quarry.’ 

¢ One principal caufe of the plain and rude ftyle of Paul’s buildin 
was this, that his materials, namely, the Roman tile, would not admit 
of fo many fhapes and forins, and elegant curve lines, as {tone would; 
being too hard to be ‘cut, butyet extremely proper where nothing was 
aimed at, or thought requifite, but mere ftrength and folidity. And, 
if we reflect on this circumitance, we fhall fee a reafon why the arches 
are femicircular, with a coarfe pillar between two; why the inner 
furface of the walls would not edmit of even courfes; and why the 
edges of the great arches under the tower are all void of the leaft de- 

ree of embellifhment, or even of variation. And that the rudenefs 
of this work is intirely owing to the rade and intraCtable nature ‘of the 
materials, which are wholly of the Roman tile, «without any fone, even 
in thofe parts where flone only ought to have been ufid, feems highly 

robable from there being at this time no want of good artifts and 
fkilful builders. And Paul would have built in a better ftyle, had he 
not confined himfelf to fuch ay materials. And we fee how 
the work did improve, when the Roman tile was all ufed, and r- 
courfe was had to flone; for, from the {creen before-mentioned, to 
the great weft door, was built in the later years of Paul, or the begin- 
ning of Richard’s time, by different undertakers and companies of 
builders ; and the whole was complete, when dedicated in 115.’ 


This feems to be written, in general, with the tafte and 
Mill of a good critic in architeQure. Only we muft here make 
fome dedudiion from its general accuracy, by noting what Mr. 
Newcome overlooked, that M. Paris fays, Paul rebuilt the 
church, “ ex /apidibus et tegulis veteris civitatis Verolamii;” 
and by obferving, that Edmer, a preceding abbot, ** cum, Ve- 
yolamii, antiquos tabulatus /apidess, cum tegulis et columnis in- 
veniret, qua ecclefix fabricande fuerunt neceflaria, fibi refer- 
varet;” and that his immediate predeceifor, Aldred, in the fame 
city, “ tegulas, integras, et /apides quos invenit, aptus [aptos} 
ad xdificia, feponens, ad fabricum ecclefix refervavit.” 


But 
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But'let us now note the train and courfe of Mr. Newcome’s 
ideas concerning the church at St. Albans. In p..46 he writes 
thus: ‘*: we fee how the work did improve, when the Roman 
tile was a// ufed, and recourfe had to ftone; for, from the 


fereen vo the great weft door was built in the ater years of 


Paul,” &c. Yet, only the line before, we are told that Paud 
would have built in a defter ftyle, had he not confined bimfelf vo 
Juch improper materials as tiles. Here isa plain contradiction, 
in the compafs of a very few lines, But we have others. In 
p. 45 all the church ea/? of the: fereen is {aid to be entirely 
built of brick, and in the plaineit, rudelt form of the Gos 
thic; yet, in p. g4, we are told, that ‘ juft delow the fereen, 
on the fouth fide, are four or five arches and ‘piers, of the 
moft beautiful ftyte in the whole building, and direé?ly oppofite 
thefe, on the north fide, five of the molt rude and ordinary ; 
the /aft are forined intirely of the Roman ¢ie, the firft of fione.” 
This, therefore, conflitutes another contradiction to p: 46 and 
45; as Paul did not improve in what he built below the 
fcreen, on the worth fide, though he did on the fouth; as 
the Roman tile was not a// ufed to the caf of the {creen; 
no lefs than four or five arches juft dew the fereen, 
being formed intirely of the Roman tile; and as thefe are 
five of the mf rude and ordinary, though all to the eaf of 
the fereen is averred in p. 45 to be all of one uniform {tyle, 
and in thé plaineft, rudeft form of the Gothic. In p,. 46 the 
Roman tile is faid to have been * ail ufed’ to the eaf? of the 
fcreen ; but, in p. 94, when the author comes to notice the 
five arches of tile to the welt of it, he uncon{cioufly alters 
his language, and accounts for this oppofition of rudenefs and 
elegance in the five immediately 10 the weft, from the elegant 
part not being begun until the Roman tile "was nearly exhaulted, 
The elegant arches and piers he builds * of fone,’ in p. 94, 
as he had built all ¢ of fone,’ in p. 45, 46, before ;, yet he in- 
ftantly adds to the affertion in p. 94, that no tiles were ufed 
inthem, * at /eaf?in the external, and in p. 95 fubjoins, that 
his new and accomplithed builders * took care to conceal the 
Roman tile in the folid infide,’ and even remarks, ‘ from the 
exquifite hardnefs of thete Roman materials, that the {tru@ure 
will furpafs in duration any thing that is built of {lone or mar- 
ble.’ But, to wind up the contrad:€torinefs to its: full bent, 
in p. 9§, he obferves of the very welt front of the whole, 
that * fuch part as is expofed to the weather is compofed of” 
—what '—of the Totternhoe ftone, which in p. 45 he fuppofes 
to have been ufed in the ruins of Verulam, and in p. 94 aflerts 
to be ufed ‘in the five elegant arches above ?—no! ‘but of — 
* the Roman tile.’ Thus has Mr. Newcome at firlt confined 
the 
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the tiles all to the ea(t of the fcreen, then extended them ta 
five arches on the weft upon one fide, even filled up the five 
arches on the other fide with them, and at latt finifhed with 
them the moft expofed part of the wett front itfelf. We feel 
ourfelves hurt at our own difcovery, and fhall, therefore, end 
with one unexceptionable extraét. 


‘ This kind of building,” adds Mr. Newcome concerning the 
Gothic, * was in ufe and fafhion in England, from the time the Nor. 
mans firft became connected with this country (before the conqueft) 
until the reign of Henry VIII; at which time it gave way only, on 
the difcovery of the Greck and Roman architeéture. But, although 
jt was in univerfal ufe, yet not a {crap of any defign upon paper is 
come down to this time; nor are the names of any of the principal 
builders, in that long period of five hundred years, now fo much as 
known ; except William of Wickham be thought the architeé of 
Edward III ; and Nicolas Clofe, Bithop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
the architect of Henry V1; the firft having conduéted the building of 
Windfor caftle, and the laft that of King’s College Chapel. Yet their. 
works will preferve the fame of their art, as long as any Grecian archi- 
tecture fhall be ftanding; for, on a comparifon, the advantage and 
general utility mutt appear on the fide of the former ; becaufe the ex- 
quilite art of the Grecian goes only to the perfect beauty of the column 
and the entablature, and the repetition of thefe in a grand portico, 
or a periftyle and an arcade; and there its beauty is great, and it 
perfection complete ; owing to its very fine marble and the geometrical 
fkill of the artilts: but itis a mere rational architecture; and provides 
not, in the leaft degree, for the internal ufe, beauty, or convenience, 
This church-architecture ought to be called The Chriflian Order ; for, 
as it has been ever ufed for places of worfhip, and was invented with 
that view, and is exquifite)y adapted to that purpofe, fo will it here- 
atver prevail, more or lefs, in all new churches, as being the mof 
perfect work of man’s art, to elevate the mjnd and raife ideas and 
affections fuitable to the Chriftian woifhip,’ 


With this extraét, fo very favourable to the author’s tafte 
for architecture, we here terminate our remarks upon the Firk 


Part. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Arr. XV. The Cabinet, by @ Saciety of Gentlemen, Val. Hl, 
8vo. gidpp. 5s. Jordan. 1795. 


opus undertaking, of which we have before made mention, 
ail given fpecimens, is now brought to a conclufion. 
The authors, we prefume, are tired with fighting the air; or, 
in other words, with making great exertions againft that gi- 
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gantic and celoffal defpotifm which exilts, gentle reader, in this 
country '—according to the over-heated imaginations of a fos 
ciety of gentlemen in Norwich. Of the preceding volumes, 
the befl, far the beft portion, was the poetry : we may truly fay 
the fame of this, and are glad of an opportunity of in- 
ferting the following very beautiful poem. 


‘© THE VIRGIN'S FIRST LOVE. 


Yes—fweet’s the delight, when our bluthes impart, 
The youthful affe&tion that glows in the heart ; 
When Prudence and Duty, and Reafon approve 
The timid delight of the virgin’s firft love. 


But if the fond virgin be deftin’d to feel 

A paffion fhe muft in her bofom conceal, 

Left a parent in anger the flame difapprove ; 
Where’s then the delight of the virgin’s firit love ? 


If ftolen the glance by which love is confefs’d, 

If the figh, when half heaved, be with terror fupprefs’d, 
If the whifper of paffion fufpicion mult move ; 

Where’s then thé delight of the virgin’s firlt love ? 


Or, if her fond bofom with tendernefs fighs 

For a lover who ceafes her fondnefs to prize ; 
Forgetting the vows, with which warnily he flrove 
To gain the foft charm of the virgin’s firft love : 


If, tempted by int’reft, he venture to fhun 

The gentle affection his tendernefs won, 

With another thro’ Paffion’s foft mazes to rove, 
Where’s then the delight of the virgin’s firit love ? 


See her eye, when the tale of his falfhood fhe hears, 
Now beaming with fcorn, and now glift’ning with tears, 
How great is the anguifh fhe’s deftin’d to prove! 
Farewell the delight of the virgin’s firft love. 


No more foft emotion fhall glow on her cheek, 

But palenefs her bofom’s fond agony {peak ; 

And dimm’d by affli€tion that eye fhall now prove, 
Which {poke the foft warmth of the virgin’s firft love. 


And fee, fad companion of mental diftrefs, - 
Difeafe fleals upon her in Health’s flatt'ring drefs ! 
Sure! the bluth on that cheek ev’ry fear muft remove: 
Ah! no, ’tis th’ effeét of the virgin’s firft love. 


Sull brighter’s the colour that glows in her cheek ; 
Her eye boafts a luftre no language can fpeak ; 

Oh! vain are the hopes thefe appearances move ; ° 
Fond parent! they fpting from the virgin’s firft love. 


And 
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And now, quite unconfcious that fate hovers near, 
On her face fee the fmile of contentment appear : 
No ftruggle, no groan, his dread fummons to prove ;. 
Death ends the fond dreain of the virgin’s firft love. 


Ye nymphs ! ere your bofoms with tendetnefs heave, 
Let your choice from a parent glad fan@tion receive, 
Left wrong-placed affeétion’s keen forrows you prove, 
And Hymen ne'er fmile on the virgin’s firft love. 


But chiefly be fure, that the fond favour’d youth 

ls wholly your own, and devoted to truth ; 

Left the anguifh of flighted affection you prove, 

And Death end the dream of the virgin’s firft love.” P. 95, 


We hope thefe gentlemen may hereafter unite their refpea. 
able talents for fome more falutary purpofe than was fought by 


this publication ; and we will venture to afflure them, whatever | 


they may think to the contrary, that they may fit beneath the 
fhelter of their own vines, and each man court the objet of 
his particular purfuit, with the moft pertinacious enthufiafm, 
perfectly undifturbed by the prefent de/potic rulers of their 
country. 





Art. XVI. Sermons on various Subje4s, by Fohn Bidlake, 
B. A. Chaplain to his Royal Highne/s the Duke of Clarence, 
and Mafter of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 8vo. 319 pp. 
ss. Chapman. 1795. 


iv the hope of amufing with theological novelties were a ne 
ceffary motive towards the compotition of fermons, it mult 


be admitted that little encouragement would exift for the di- ¥ 


vines of the prefent day. So abundant and profound have been 
the labours of ecelefiaftics fince the zra of the Reformation, 
and fuch a fund of various and comprehenfive theology is laid 
up in the difcourfes of the laft two centuries, that the profped 
of ftriking out a new path is at once illufory and vain. But 
writers of fermons have this in common with writers of tra- 
vels, that as the ground which each muft tread Kas already been 
fufficiently explored, yet an union of genius and animation 
will, in each, produce thofe happy modifications of old mate 
rials, which the mind is willing to adopt in the place of new 
and original difcoveries. 

The volume before us is of that defcription, which may 
fairly be claffed with the agreeable effufions of pulpit oratory; 


and thofe who have confidered Mr. Bidiake in the charaéter of 


2 a poet, 
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a poet *, will now have an opportunity of “feeing him’ in the 
character of a divine. The fubjeéts he has felected are fuch as 
offer no fcope for theological acutenefs, or critical diftuffion ; 
the fummit of his ambition, if we may judge from the tenor of 
his difeourfes, is, to imprefs the mind with a lively fenfe of 
religious truth, and to enforce the reception of practical doc- 
trines, by the united arts of reafon and cloquence. The fer-. 
mons are in number fifteen, and turn upon the following 
fubjeéts:—1. On the Forgivenefs of Injuries ;—2. On the 
Inordinate Love of Pleafure ;—3.. Sunday Schools Recom- 
mended ;—4, The Rich Man and. Lazarus ;—-5. On the Para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son ;—6. The Excellency of the Chriftian 
Religion;—7. On Indifference to Religion ;—8. On Pride;— 
g. On a Future State ;—10. On the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan ;—1t1. On Gratitude ;—12. On the Progrefs of the 
Chriftian Religion ;—13. On Naaman the Syrian ;—14. On 
the Falfehood of Gehazi ;—15§. On early Piety. 

The fermon on funday fchools poffeffes a confiderable fhare 
of merit; and, in an extra&, which we fhall lay before the 
public, an almoft aqual fhare of praife is due to the talents 
and the liberality of the author. 


« It has been urged, ‘that the inferior ranks of men may be ren- 
dered ufelefs to the community by too much refinement; that by 
giving them information, you raife their notions above the fervile oc- 
cupations of life. 

** This idea, though plaufible, is highly illiberal. 

« But it is to be obferved, that morality can never be prejudicial 
to any fociety ; on the contrary, we have a divine authority, as well 
as the confent of reafon, to fay, that rightecu/nefe exalteth a natiom 
And they muft be very little acquainted with the nature of education, 
who imagine, that occafional inftruétion, communicated with inter- 
vals, and that only confifting of the firft radiments of knowledge, will 
make men too wife for menial employments. But fuppofe, on the 
other hand, that you accidentally difcover the firft dawn of literature 
or latent peer will not the effeét be the moft pleafing to yourfelves, 
and ufeful to the public ? And may it not Highly return the obligation 
in the future difplay and expanfion of its natural powers, thus ahiited? 
May we not—for why fhould not imagination be allowed to indulge 
herfelf in fuch pleafing {peculations ?—may we not hereafter fit under 
the fpacious branches of the plant, which we have nourifhed and 
reared ? May we not enjoy the refrefhing fhade of that fuxuriant fo- 
liage which we firft taught to fhoot, and fheltered from the ftorm? Ie 
frequently happens too, that many of the lower order of men labour 
under confiderable inconveniences, from the want of inftruétion; and 
we muft be void of humanity, as well as religion, if we with to feclude 





* See Brit, Crit. Vol. IIl. p. 528. 
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thofe from the comférts of life, who poffefs fo féw of its conveniences, 

Is it our duty to keep ignotance ftill in darknefs? Shall we not rather 

impart our light unto men, and reach them to glrif our Father, which 
e 


is in heaven? Shall we, who have enjoyed the light of the Gofpel, 
intercept its brightnefs, and caft a fhade on others ? When God his 
faid, Let there be light in the intelleétual world, as well as in the 
natural creation, fhalt we keep it in titer darknefs ? Shall we greedily 
drink the copious ftreams of knowledge, and churlifhly réfufe them to 
the thirfty ? Shall we imbibe iriftroction to profit ourfelves only, like 
thofe unpleafant fubftances which abforb light? or, like the. glorious 
luminaries of heaven, fhall we reflect the tays which we revelvel P. 453 


The fermon on a future ftate is an animated appeal to the 
good fenfe and the affe€tions of mankind; and, if the argue 
ments by which jt is fupported be neither profound nor novel, 
they are at leaft natural and perfuafive. Sermon XII. on Naa- 
man, affords our author a ground for eftablifhing fome moral 
rules of equal juftnefs, utility, and beauty. We cannot re- 
fufe ourfelves the pleafure of tranfcribing the following re- 
ficfions, as illultrative of Mr. B.’s happielt manner. 


** Bot isthete not often a concurrence of trivial events, which con- 
tribute to form the fum of our happinefs ? Is there not a fuperinfending 
Providence, which direéts even the minute circum{fances of our lives, 
and produces the moft fortunate revolutions by accidents, which are 
apparently natural? The pious mind will indulge and cherifh this 
idea with a fixed and perpetual confidence in the love of God, what- 
ever {ceptics may objeét. In the circumftanees which follow, fome- 
thing of this kind occurs: For the Syrians had gone out by comtpanict, 
and had brought away captive, out of the land of Ifrael, a little maid; 
and fhe waited on Naaman's wife. And fhe faid to her miftrefs, Would 
God, my lord were.avith the prophet that is in Samaria, Pe he cwould 
recover him of his leprofy. hole who would attribute fuch incidents 
entirely to chance, and ungratefully exclude a Providence from his 
fhare in the formation of the profperity or comfort of men, will be 
ready to confider all fuch events as merely of a cafual nature, | Nothing 
was certainly more natural than for the damfel to celebrate the virtues 
of the Prophet, who had performed miraculous acts in her own country, 
and the places adjacent; but it is equally certain, that without t 
captivity of the damfel the leprofy of Naaman might never have beea 
cured. And however in this, or any fingle inftance, we cannot dif- 
cern the immediate operation of God, yet in fimilar tranfations it 
our own lives, we muft be loft to fenfibility, and to every affection 
that is amiable, if we deny a fuperior agency; if we receive good, 
and difown the Giver. Revolve in your minds whatever has occurred 
in your own lives. Do you not recolle& many events which have 
appeared to have arifen from accident, and which have vet been highly 
inttrumental to your welfare? -Have yon not frequently experienced 
very material alterations in your condition, from the coincidence 
unimportant changes? And to what fhall you refer fach a favourable 


tendency of things, but to the care of an Almighty Parent, who, a 
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the figurative language of facred: poetry, feeds dis flock like a foepherdl, 
and lrads them. throu em oe paftures, and to fireams of living water; 
attends them with {uch unwearied and effectual waichfulnefs, that he 
prejerveth all them that love bim! And while this active vigilance is 
employed in:forming the general welfare of mankind, it is moft won- 
derfully exerted in gratifying the neceffities, in increafing the happi- 
nefs, and preventing the mifery of each individual ; and whilft it dif- 

fes and predétermines the fate of an enipire, fees not a fparrow fall 
without a providential knowledge. On reflection, we fhall difcover 
that both our own, and the profperity of thofe who are comprehended 
within the circle of our obfervation, have been effected by a concur- 
rence of minute, of, unforefeen, and —e circumftances; and 
if fuch have been fometimes productive of evil, let us not murmur 
againtt the divine agency, but rather confefs the true caufe of our 
failure in the indulgence of thofe irregular paflions, in thofe perverfe 
and obftinate attachments, in thofe ill-direéted and difhoneft purfuits, 
which have drawn down. ruin on our heads.” P. 256. 


Thefe extras will enable the public to judge how far the 
volume, with which they. are now prefented, deferves their 
attention ; and they will probably be of opinion with us, that 
Mr. Bidlake’s pretenfions to fame are better founded on his 
theological Jucubrations, than the e¢ffufions of his mufe. 





Art. XVII, Secret fournal of a Self-Obferver ; or, Confef- 
fions and familiar Letters of the Rev. F. C. Lavater, Author 
of the Effays on Phyfiognomy, the Aphorifms on Man, Views of 
Eternity, Fe. Ge. In two Volumes. Tranflated from the 
German Original, by the Rev. Peter Will, ily of the 
reformed German Chapel in the Savoy. Crown 8vo. 103, 
Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


CURIOSITY is ftrongly. excited by the name of Lavater. 
His ingenious though eccentric Effays on Phyfiognomy, 

and other works, have drawn the attention of Europe upon 
him, and made his character interefting. We are here admit- 
ted into the. interior of it, he unveils his fecret conduét, and 
difplays the motions of his heart. ‘The religious feelings of 
every man are influenced not only by his opinions, which are 
very various, but by his habits, temper, aad difpofition, which 
are {till more varied in their combinations and modifications. 
Hence it happens, that but few will perfectly accord with any 
individual, when bethus difclofés what has pafled within him- 
felt, in his endeavours after holinefs. ‘The meditations of 
Johafon have been loudly condemned as fanatical, and cer- 
Gg “tainly 

BRIT, CRIT, VOL, VII, APRIL, 1796. 
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tainly thofe of Lavater will appear ftill more deferving of that 
cenfure. Yet perhaps the molt defirable objeét, in thefe cafes, 
is to overlook all thofe minute differences, on which the gene- 
rality of readers fix their whole attention, and to confider ra- 
ther the great outline of that which is prefented to us, the 
zeal of a‘good man to render himfelf truly worthy of the re- 
Iigion he profciles, and to eradicate from his heart all unwor- 
thy motives ard unworthy paffions. In this mode of con- 
templation every work of this fort may be ufeful, and they 
who moft obje&t co the peculiar opinions, that are derived 
trom the chara@ter and habits of the writer, may copy at leaft 
his fincerity of felf-examination, ard his ardour for improve- 
ment; modifying the exercife of that ardour and of that fin- 
cerity according to their own notions of propriety and duty. 

This is no recent publication. ‘The preface of the original 
editor of the firft volume bears date in OGober, 1770, and Mr. 
Lavater’s own Letter prefixed to the fecond, in June, 1773. 
The journal in the former volume, which was publifhed fepa- 
rately, and without difcovering the author, commences with 
the firlt of January, 1769, and is continued only through that 
month; onthe 27thday of which we find that the author com- 
pleted his thirty-fccond year. The fecond begins on the roth: 
ot Novembcr, 1772, and is carried on, with fome interruptions, 

to June s,t772. In this volume, we learn another epoch of 
J.avater’s lite; namely, that he was married on the third of 
June, 1766. The feelings of the author on feeing the firft 
volume, which had been publifhed without his knowledge, are 
thus expreffed by himfelf in a Letter to the Editor, which is 
prefixed tothe fecond. It fhows alfo in what manner the pub- 
lication had been managed, 

«* Dear Friend, 

«« You may eafily conceive what muft be the feelings of a min 
who receives by the poft, without a letter or any other previous notice, 
a book bearing the extraordinary title, Secret Journal of a Self-Ob- 
Jerver; and which reminds him, almoft in every page, of his own fi- 
tuations, actions, and fentiments, which he thought to be known to no 
perfons but himfelf; a book that contains an important part of his pri- 
vate hiltory, divided in many various divifions, ao Nai altered, 
ee aped in different forms, and thus offered to the eye of the 
pun ic. 

«« | read, turned the leaves over, wanted to read, and turned them 
over again and again; fmiled, bluthed ; was pleafed, afhamed, and 
did not Know what to fay, and what not to fay.....and, neverthelefs, I 
can atlure you, that I could not be angry, for a moment, with the 
iditor. 1 could not but admire fo much diferetion, fo much judg- 
ment ot choice, fo much nicety in the transformation of the fame mo- 
tal and immoral difpofitions. 


«© T hoped 
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«¢ | hoped to remain concealed, and, at the fame time, that this 
book would be very ufeful. I communicated the matter to feveral of 
my friends, whom I fufpected to have had a hand in it, and given you 
my manufcript, or rather the manufcript of the printed Journal. 
They fmiled, were rejoiced ; pretended to know nothing of the mat- 
ter; took the book, read ; fmiled again, and fpoke of nothing but 
of the Editor’s difcretion—and I could nat divine with certaiaty the 
good-natured traitor.” P, ili. 


A book fo extraordinary, produced, as may be fuppofed, mul- 
tifarious and even contradictory criticifins, to all which the 
author replies by any that men of the world, philofo- 
phers, divines, pious people, enemies, and friends, appeared to 
him to have milled the proper point of criticifm, by criticizing 
rather the fuppofed author than his journal, the odferver than 
the obfervations. He complains further that, among a thou- 
fand readers, you will fcarcely find ten, and among a hundred 
public critics, fearcely one, who will take the trouble to find 
out the author’s fcope, and keep it conftantly in view. That 
we may not fall into the fame error, we will take as the inten- 
tion of the book (as a publication at leaft, which, by adding the 
fecond volume, the author feems to adopt) “to teach the 
Chriftian public how to make obfervations upon themfelves, 
and to give them inftructions to that end :—to throw out hints, 
important to many, with regard to the better knowledge of 
their hearts ; and, at the fame time, to add many inftructive 
remarks.”’ Confidering it thus, we fhall take it in that general 
view which we have jult now recommended. 

With refpe& to the contents of thefe volumes, it may be 
proper to notice, that, in the firft, they were felected and ar- 
ranged partly by the editor, and pany by a particular friend of 
the author, who firft communicated them tothe editor. Inthe 
fecond we have profeiledly ** unfelected fragments,” from the 
author’s Journal, publifhed by hic own authority. Refpecting 
the firft, the particulars will be beft explained by the words of 
the author. 


“© Many readers of the Journal have found fault with the Editor, 
becaufe he has faid, in the Preface, that it is genuine, original, and not 
interpolated with /purious additions—although | have declared, in a let- 
ter to Mr, Reich, which is prefixed to the fecond edition, ‘ that the 
Editor has thought it convenient to make alterations, tranflocations, 
and additions, which intitle me to deny it to be a production of m 
pen; that, as far asI can recollect, my hair has never been drefled, by 
« hair-dreffer; nor that 1 ever have rode ina fledge ; that I under- 
ftand as litle pf dancing as of mafic,” &c. &c. &c. 

** Many have deemed this very contradictory, and for that reafon 
decried the book. In order to exculpate you, my deareft friend, I 
declare publicly, that you have wrote the truth, although I thal! not 
retract 
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retract a fingle word of my affertion, which is contained in my letter 
to Mr. Reich. You have added nothing to the manufcript which has 
been given to you, nor have you interpolated or altered the leaft thing, 
except the correction of fome grammatical errors, the alteration of 
the ftile, and the judicious omiffion of fome paflages. All additions, 
interpolations, or rather tranfpofitions and transformations, mutt, of 
courie, be afcribed folely to that dear friend, who has communicated 
the manufcript to you in the fhape in which it was printed. - And 
ought that friend to be blamed for the alterations he has made /—— 
For my part, I do not think fo, if I place myfelf in his point of view, 
© Firft of all, he has not imputed to me a fingle virtue, vice, or fen- 
tiunent, which he has not found recorded in my manufcript, in fome 
fhape or other.—For infiance, I do indeed poffefs no knowledge of 
mufic; and the paflage « hich alludes to fuch a knowledge is entirely 
&is work—an incident that has occurred in Ais lite—Let us, however, 
fuppole that what has happened to Aim at the harpficbord, had hap. 
ened to me on reading a colleétion of poems on various fubjedts, and 
had transformed my obfervations into the fhape of dis, could that 
then be called imprudent, mi ee fented, indifcreet, or a fiction ? 

« ] have never rode in a jledge (not hecaufe I think it abfalytely a fin® 
like many readers who are more intimately conneCted with me [w ho] 
¢rofied themfelves at it, and {carcely could forgive me, belteving that 
1 had really done fo) but could not the dear friend who commu nicated 
the manofeript to you reprehen id fimilar vanities under the diignife of 
the above-mentioned incident, in order to conceal his friend from a 
public that fo frequently is indifcreet 2” P. vii. 


Thus much for the nature of the work. It remains to 
iwe fome fpecimens of its contents. Here, however, we con- 
er. we find fome Sermc trey in feleing what would not, in this 
country, be confidered very general y as extravagant and over- 
rigid. This will be (aid even of the author's rules, which are 
thefe : 


Fy oq 


DAILY RULES. 


¢ The following rules fhall always be before mine eyes ; they fhali 
he fe {pended fome where in my ftudy, and read and revolved by me 
every morning and evening. 

«J, L wall never rife in the morning without offering thanks and 
prayers to God ; nor without reflecting that it, perhaps, may be the 
lat time.—II. I wiil never begin my daily occupations, neither in 
the morning nor in the afternoon, without he ving previoully i) plored 
God, on my knees, im a retire d place (at lea &t fora few moments) 
to grant me his aid and blefling.—I1]. I will not do nor defign any 
thing I would omit if Jefus Chrift were flanding vitibly before ime ; 


’ 


hothing which I might repent of at the uncertain hour of death. | 


will, with the affittunce of God, accuftom myfelf to do every thine, 
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without exception, in the name of Jefus-Chrift; and, as his difciple, 
to figh every hour to God for the bleflings of the Holy Ghoft, and 
always to be difpofed to prayer—IV. I will read every Gay a 
chapter in the Bible, and particularly in’ the Gofpel ; and fele& fome 
fentiment or other from the chapters I fhall read, and revolve it fre- 
quently in my mind.—V. Every day fhall be marked wishvat ‘Jeafl 
one particular work of charity,—VI, I will make it every day my 
principal bufinefs to be ufeful to my family.—-Vil. Iwill never eat or 
drink fo much as to caufe the leaft inconvenience or hindrance in the 

erformance of my occupations; and between meals abftain, as much 
as poflible, from drinking wine, and frdm eating (a morfel in the 
evening excepted.J— Vili. Whitherfoever I may go, I will previoufly 
figh to God that I may not commit a fin, but always-deave bchind me 
fomething ufeful; the fame | will do before every meal wherefvever | 
may take it.—IX. LU will never fleep longer than eight hours*, at 
moit, whilitin healih—-X. Lwill never lay | lie] down to fleep without 
having prayed firt.—XI1. In my prayers for others, which J will 
nevecomit, Twill mention by name my parents, my wife, my chil- 
dren, my fervants, and my friends, &c.—XI]. I will examine myfelf 
after thefe rules every night, and honeitly mark in my journal the 
number which I fhall have omitted; the dame 1 will obferve with: re- 
gard to whatever | fhall have read, tranfacted, finned, and learned, 
God, thou feeft what [ have wrote; may | be able to read tt every 
morning with fincerity, and every night with joy, and the loud ap. 
plaufe of my confeience.”” P. 4. 


Of thefe rules, what fhall we fay? are they redundant, or 
are they defeGtive? I:very reader will objet to fomething, and 
many to very different parts. But may not rules of the fame 
kind be ufetul ? and is it not advifeable that every one, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own opinions and confcience, fhould 
lay down jome rules, by which he may be enabled to keep 
watch over himfelf? Asa fpecimen of the journal itfelf, we 
willtake part of the day on which the author loft his mother. 


« Alas! how much have I to meditate, and how little am I able 
to doit! The moit common man would perhaps make me afhamed. 
Ys: L cannot help being furrounded with that buftle.—TI will now, at 
this noon-tide hour, fit down and draw a fketch of the incidents of 
this day, This afternoon, if it pleafe God, I may be more ditpofed 
to reflect, —————- 

** The fervant came after four o'clock in the morning to tell me 
fhe fancied a change would happen.—I gor up ina hurry; my wife 
was much frightened ; 1 prefled her hand tenderly, went and faw her 
to whom [ owe my life, breathe with dificulty.—Her “Ves grew dim, 
and Limplored God to have mercy upon her.—My eldeft fifter was 
praying too. I went to awaken my father; prayed and reflected how 
much more ufeful J could have been to my mother than I really was, 
and prayed with more ardour. I inclined myfelf towards her, and 
reminded her, foftly, and as diitinguifhable as my tears would allow, 
of the comforting prommifes of God. - <- - « « « w#ialf as 
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hour after four o’clock the was a lifelefs corpfe. - - -.- ~ - 
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<< J cannot recolleét what I faid to thofe: that were in the room 
when the died; I only know that I endeavoured to remind them forci. 
bly of their mortality and immortality. 1 then read them that part of 
the farewell hymn of a dying perfon, which was applicable to our fitua. 
tion. My mother was dreffed in a fhroud, and I went to my wife, 
and then to my father. I had no time to reflect on myfelf, my aftlided 
parent being the firft object of my attention. — 

‘© ] wrote fome notes to feveral friends, and then went fora few 
minutes to my wife, who had my boy, who is very fickly, with her, — 
«< Yes!” (f{aid we, one to anotker) “* Yes! we will act in every in. 
dividual moment in our life as we, on our death-bed, fhall with to 
have aéted ; we will execute with tranquillity every, even the mot 
worldly bu! fGinefs, if it »w? be done, and doevery thing as if we had 
nothing elfe to do in this world, and as if it were our lai occupation.” 

** T received a letter from Sch***, «* God blefs your family through 
you, particularly now ! Niay many a word of everlaiting blefling flow 
from your lips from them! ‘Oh! raife them above the vanity of this 
world—and then teach and learn how to live; that you one time may 
fee your friends die with joy unutterable.” - - - - - - - .- 


‘«« T was to give a manu(cript to a perfon for to take a copy, and 
loft near a quarter of an hour with fruitlefs fearches.—Impatience 
began to raife her head powerfully, and difplayed herfelf, at leaft, in 
my looks. Another trifling incident encreafed my impatience. | 
grew, however, foon eafy again. All my impatience is, on fuch 
oceafions, foon fileneed, if I only can refrain from fpeaking. 

«* | received a little treatife from Strafbourg, The Sacrifice of Ifaac, 
which I haftily perafed, but not with great emotion of heart, becaufe 
it was only one fheet, and I wanted a little reft; yet I found a line 
in it which T wall infert in my dérabam. 

‘© Some fhort vifits.—Comforted an afflicted perfon by the idea : 
‘© What I can not do God can; God is greater than my heart!” 

«« A note from Mifs M***, * T only muft add’”’ (fays fhe) * that 
J very frequently have read with unutterable pleafure the words : 


«« Nearer to eternal blefling 
Leads thee God through every night ; 
What he gives and takes is bleffing, 
Truft in his paternal might ! 
Peace! my foul! look up rejoicing 
To his all-paternal grace ; 
Mercy sth words, and mercy 
Are for ever all his ways!” 


«« My wife told me at dinner, that our little boy is growing very 
ill; and he looked, indeed, very pale. I can truly fay, that having 
been freed of a great burden by my fuffering mother’s releafe from 
mifery and woe, I w as fo fatisied with God that this information did 
not affect me very much.—He will always be under the proteétion of 

4 God. 
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God.——After dinner { went to my aunt, who feemed to be very 
weal, and on the brink of the grave.—I do not expect her to live 
many days longer. I fpoke to, and prayed with her, as well as I 
could, that is very faintly——My prayer would have been more fer- 
yent, if a lively experience on my part had had a greater fhare in it, 

«« | was obliged to retire for a few moments.—My uncle related, 
meanwhile, the hiftory of her illnefs.—I fearcely heard what he faid, 
my attention being occupied with too many other things. ‘* I alfo 
am a fhadow, encircled by the light of God—a handful of duft, ani- 
mated by an invifible, unexplorable power.” ‘This truth ftruck my 
foul forcibly —I was called up ftairs, ftaid a little while with my aunt, 
and feeing that fhe was inclined to fleep, recommended her to the 
mercy of God.————”_ P. 156. 

In every part of this journal we are {truck with the admi- 
rable character of the author’s wife. Himfelf he occafionally 
reprefents as impatient and hafty, but the is yor tender, pru- 
dent, rational, and pious : a ready to foothe his agitated 
mind, and to foothe it in the moft judicious manner. Our im- 
preflion of him is, that he feems throughout to be animated by the 
moit fervent piety ; and, however we may differ from him in the 
particulars of his opinions, it would be no good fymptom of our 
own internal ftate, if we did not refpe&t his good intentions. 
The book, it is to be feared, may harden fome into contempt 5 
but it will edify thofe who are inclined to think ferioufly on 
f{ulf-examination, and to confider rather the value of inward 
fincerity, than the mode in which it is exprefled. 








BRITISH CATALOGUE, 


POETRY. 


Arr.18. The political Dramatifi of the Hiufe of Commons, in 17966 
A Satire. The fecond Edition, with fome Alterations; anda Poftfeript 
ix Profe, containing Remarks on the Declaration of the IJ big Club, on 
the 23d of January, 1796. 8vo. 15. Parfons. 1790. 


During the fileace or fleep of the other Mules, that of Satire con- 
tinues, trom time to time, to raife her yoice, and fuccefsfully exert 
her energies, 
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This lie'e poem, though rather marked with fymptoms ot hajly 
compotiuo: 1, 18 a proof of this aflertion ; and if we were to « ‘mMploy 
conjecture concerning its author, we fhould attribute it to the un. 
hopwa, but able hand, that produced «the Purfuits of Litcrature,” 
and the * bpittle trom Kien Long.” ‘The fame original mixture of 
auierity and energy, relieved by wit and fancy, the fame extended ac. 
quaintance with ancient literature, and modern characters, that marked 
thofe fatires, are obfervable here. ‘The chief difference is, that the 
author appears now ingrefavourable to Mr. Pitt. ‘The poem was firft 
publithed in quarto, he the title of * The political Dramatiit, in 
November, 1795,” and appears now with fome omithons and altera. 
tions. Among the former, we cannot but regret thefe lines, for the 
fentiment’s fake, at lcait: 


*« But atx dwelt deeply on that fatal day ; 
When facrilege und murder throng’d the way, 
When all, in their infuleed Monarch’s caufe, 

Rofe, as one man, to vindicate the laws, 
And felt the hour, THe royab Tempe thook ; 
No heart of adamant unmov’d could Jook, 
When rufhans dar’d invade, with maniac force, 
THE LIFE oO’ TH’ BUILDING !!! 

While Beaufort’s difappointed manfion mourn‘d, 

And Copenhagen bloodier fighs return’d.”  P. 7. 

Among the latter, this is remarkable. Speaking of the affignats, the 
author had faid, 

And d'ivermois’ ftrong page, with pointed force, 
That marks the bound of Gallia’s brief refource; 
With aflignats exhauited o’er and o’er, 

Yet hefitating {till to plunder more. 


But, inftead of the latter couplet, is now fubitituted, 


In vain: her arm of terror, as before, 
Draws iron loans, nor fears to plunder more. 


The Dramatiit, the hero of the piece, whofe real name may per- 


¢ 


haps be conjectured by acute readers, is thus deferibed : 


«¢ Of {candal much he mus‘d, of treafon more, 
And {chools for each, and {cholars at ~ a - 
Nor portico, nor learned grove he fouy 

In {quares he preach'd, in theatres he t _Aee t. 
With random wit he anv thing could hint 
In verfe, in dialogue, in fpeech, in prin t, 
In handbills, re tohatio ms, toafls, and clubs, 

With ftatefmen, players, pimps, or dukes, or grubs. 
Chief on the flage unrivall’d ; in that « aufe 
None, but ihe thinking, ¢ "er withheld app! 
Nor halt, nor whole Menander, as fome { eh 
Vice is the prompter ot Ins fubtle {cheme. 

At will he gathers all his various fame, 

By Bacchus arm’d againft the tint of fhame ; 
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Rich his conception, ready is his phrafe, 

And his the fpeaker’s, his the poet’s praife ; 

Round him the Mafes ftrew their fragrant flow’rs, 

From Heliconian fprings, and never fading bow’rs.” P. 10, 


We cannot but admire the beautiful o4/cwrity of the phrafe, in {peak- , 
ing of a gentleman, who 


—o’er his Hampftead bending down, 
Like Him of Lincoln, look’d o’er half the town. 


Thefe lines are alfo forcible : 


In Perfian wealth elate, and blooming pride, 

For mobs and crowds unthinking Bedford figh’d 3 
Nor faw, where, hov’ring o’er th’ accurfed tomb, 
Glar’d the red creft of Orleans through the gloom. 


The comic notes, by which the former poems were accompanied, 
are wanting to this. The poftfcript contains fome: fevere, but appa- 
rently well-founded, animadverfions on the Declaration of the Whig 
Club; as leading to a fyftem of c/nbbifm, but too fimilar in its fea- 
tures to the Jacobin fyitem in France. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. The Wanderings of the Imagination. By Mrs. Gooch. 
2 Volumes. iw2mo. 6s. Crofby. 1790. 


Thefe volumes are by no means ill written, and one of the tales is 
very well told ; altogether they deferve a refpectable place in the clafe 
of novels. , 


Arr. 20. Angelina, a Novel, in three Volumes, by Mrs. Mary Robin- 
uy Author of Poems, Vancenzxa, the Widow, Se. Se. 3 Volumes. 
8vo. gs. Hookham. 1796. 


/ 


This lady, in all her novels, difcovers a confiderable knowledge of 
the world, and experience has mace her both an accurate and agreeable 
writer. We do not, without fome feferve, commend the general cone 
duct of the ttory; we think fome characters overdrawn, fome inci- 
dents beyond all probability, and, what is the great fault of moft no- 
velifts, the dialogues often extended to a moft tedious length. Yet we 
have little {cruple in afferting, that thefe volumes are, on the whole, 
exceedingly entertaining, and we willingly recommend them as fuch 
to our fair readers, ‘ 

Arr.21. Count St. Blancard, or the preiudtced Judge, a Novel, 
3 Volumes. 12m0.* 9s Lane. 1796. 


Amidft many inaccuracies of writing, and multiplied errors of the 
Preis, we ftill have found tuflicient in thefe volumes to jultify out 
praife, and toinduce us to affert, that their circulation may be rccom- 
mended without injury to morals, or fo learning. 

Hh Agt. 
BRUIT. CRIT. VOL. VIE. APRIL, 1799. 
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ArT, 22. Antoinette, a Nuvel, in tavo Volumes. 12m0. 6s Lane. 
1796. 


This is a very pleafing performance, and fhows the writer to poflefs 
a feeling and well-cultivated mind. Some very agreeable picces of 
yoetry are interfperfed, {pecimens of which. we would gladly infert, 
if we could afford the fpace. 


Art. 23. Herm/prong; or, Man as he is not, a Novel, in three Volumes, 
by the Author of Man as be is. gs. Lane. 1796. 


Notwuhftanding there are many principles in thefe volumes with 
which we not only cannot agree, but even think them capable of a 
pernicious operation, yet we willingly confefs that it is far fuperior to 
moft publications of the kind, and has in its perufal afforded us much 
amufement. The character of Herm{prong is exceedingly well drawn, 
though occafionally fomewhat overcharged. Mifs Campinet is not 
made to excite futhcient intereft, and is rather a foil to the fprightly 
and moft agree seer’ Mifs Fluart. The author evidently is a friend to 
many principles which, having been tried, have been found deftructive 
of the end th ey propofed to accomplith, and to generate, not a greater 
equality of human comfort, but confufion and mifery to thoufands. 
We mutt however do him the juftice to fay, that he cbtrudes his fenti- 
ments with no intemperate warmth, and we are mach more frequently 
pleafed with his ingenuity, than either tired or offended by his nar- 
rative ; and fhould certainly think ourfelves bound to reverence fuch a 
character as he has here delineated, if fuch could any where be found. 


Art. 24. The Sorcerer, a Tale, i the German of Veil Weber 
8vo, 210 pp. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


A tale of magic , and of ilian: which, after pre paring the reader 
for an agreeable Ci itaftrophe, terminates in horror. Yet ihe moral is 
good, and the author difcovers traits of ingenuity, which we with had 
been exerted on a more agreeable fubject. 


Arr. 25° Tales of Infiruf&ion and Amu/ ement, curitien for the Uyje of 
young Perjons. "By My Mitchell. Ln teva Volumes. 8vo. 6% 
bound. E. Newbery. 1795. 


Mifs Mitchell is very unneceffarily afraid of critics. Every work 
like this 1s fure to find in them both friends and advocates. The tales 
are inftructive and amufing i in ahigh degree, and the ftyle in which they 
are told is gencrally perfpicuous and elegant. We recommend them 
Rtrongly to thofe who are entrufted with the care of young perions, 
partic ularly young women; as well calculated to correct any lit 
tle petulancies and foibles which might happen to difgrace their natu- 
ral dil fittons. 

sutas we would not be mere panegyrifts, and as the author invites 
us to point out any faults, we fhall take her at her word. Inftead of 
«* young perfons,” the title fhould have faid children. «* Riches alone 
can never djerimizate [be a diftinguifhing mark of} cocdione 
Vol. tu 
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Vol. i. p. 13. Another blemith is of more confequence: the death 
of Almala, who ‘* rufhed uncalled into the arms of her God,”’ (vol. ii. 
p. 44) fhould have produced fome reflections upon the horrid impiety 
of fuch a death among Chriftians. It is not a fufficient apology, to 
fay that fhe was an uninftru¢ted Indian, and that the conftquences of 
the deed may therefore with fafety be extolled. Examples of this 
kind ought not to be fpoken of amongft Englifhmen, but with exprefs 
difapprobatior. The verfes, however, fubjoined on this fubject, will 
probably not be often quoted, and therefore will do little harm. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 26. Thoughts concerning the Methodifts, and the eftablifoed Clergy. 
By George Croft, D. D. Late Fellow °f Uniwverfity College, Vicar of 
Arncliffe in York/bire, Le&urer of St. Martin's in Birmingham, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Elgin, 8v0. §2pp. is. 6d. Kiving- 


tons. 17965. 


Many fenfible and important obfervations, though not arranged in 
any exact order, (which the author fays they would not admit) will be 
found in this tra¢ét. Dr. Croft employs himfelf, in particular, with 
great fuccefs, to refute the accufations which the Methodifts ufually 
throw out againft the eftablifhed clergy. His remarks on their pecu- 
liarities are alfo ftrong, though calm. The following may ferve as a 
{pecimen : ** Whitfield allows that much previous ftudy is requifite to 
render a man able to preach extempore. Yet both he and Wefle 
feein to have believed fomething very like infpiration. Their follow- 
ers,in the prefent day, are difpofed to believe it; and were their 
teachers frequently to recur to their written difcourfes, we fhould hear 
of the Puritanical imputation that they were quenching the f{pirit. 
But will the Holy Ghoft be lefs gracious becaufe man is more diffi- 
dent? The truth is, the common extemporary effufions of Methoditts 
are an infuJt upon the underitanding, and to afcribe them to in{pira- 
tion is little fhort of blafphemy. In the printed fermons of Whitfield 
and Wefley, there is often a plainnefs and concilenefs of expreffion 
well worthy of imitation. But they have withal adopted what, for 
want of another term, may be ftiled a pulpit fang. Hence it is that 
we find Chrifilefi, prayerlefi, bedwarf, wit many other compound 
words, often ludicrous, generally harfh and unnatural.” P.21. The 
author ftrongly recommends ** Bifhop Gibfon on Enthufiafin,” and 
** Warburton’s Do¢trine of Grace,” efpecially the fecond book. 


Art. 27. Attention to the Voice of Providence, efpecially in Some late 
Events, recommended and enforced. A Sermon, preached in the Parifbe 
Church of Coddington, in the County of Nottingham, on Suxday, 
Odober 25,1795. By the Reverend Edward Henry Hoare, Curate 
ef Coddington, 8vo. 36 pp. 6d. Ridge, Newark; Chapman, 
London, &c. 1795. 


Mr. H. complains in his preface, p. 6, ‘¢ that during a refidence 


of near five years in Newark, he has been precluded from, eves once 
hHihz deliverig 
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delty 7 his fentiments from the pul ‘ut (tl ough it was folic ited for 
Inn ne rough an illiberality and fufpicion, totally unbecoming the cle. 
rical character.” It appears to us h ighly probable , from this dife urfe, 
whichisa verv flight and inelegant declamation, that the inhabit: ants of 
Newark have futtaine ino great lofs by the non- appearance of Mr, 
H. in cheir | —— And here we fhall obferve in general, that a parith- 
mii titer, who choofes conttantly to pe rf rm his own duties » without 
lance ‘be any man, except in cafes of neceflity, (particularly 
om n itrangers and toeward obtrude Ms appears to us in that refpect 


verve nameuiatl le; and that fabicttat: im Ot pul pits is rather a con- 


tempuble thing. 


A mn oe 28. Ths {rue Meth d of preac hing Chri ip. A Sermon, preached 
before the Soci ‘y of Protefant Dif nters, at the Chapel in St. Nicha- 
las je Le L imcali Pe By YZ Harrijon. 1Z2mo, ZI PP: 6d, 


Bufher, Lancafter. 17Q5- 


This difcourfe «* profeffes only to furnifh a few plain arguments ;” 
but, in fact, it furnifhes too much invective, ‘* agatnit thofe who ttig- 
matize moral preaching as not preaching Chri,” and particularly 
againtt the Methoditts. lf prejudice and pi afhion could be laid alide , 
on this que tion, (a thing devoutly to be wifhed, but by no means to be 
expected) one fhould think it no difficult matter to agree upon “ the 
true method of pre aching Chrilt.” May it not be reprefented thus; 
to ftate clearly all . hich the Gofp el requires us to believe ; and to in- 
culcate forcibly a/] which it requires us CO p wactice ? 

Bat the misfortune is, that fome perfons attempt, almoft exc luff vely, 
(and not always fuc cefstully) one pert of this method, and fome the 
other part. Neither the Methodilts, nor this writer, appear to unite 
the two parts of the plan propofed by us. ‘This difcourfe, ho wever, 
is well written ; and if the Methoditts fhould think themfelves mifre- 
prefented by it, they mutt not affect to de es or flight it, but mutt 
give ita fair. aniwer ; m which, af th ley fhould chance to be fomew hat 


more gentle and meek than this author is, they may pothibly ¢ do fervice 


to, and cannot by fuch a temper in} ure, the common caufe of Chrifs 
tianits . 


—** ~ oF * , 4) Se. © 
“A STs 206 T he fiily amd evn le wd NOY of Yi Aer ffition expofed: A Sermot 


Jite ge ftea by the laie C wiecration of Colours im varius Parts of his 
Kivedom By Samul Lowell. 8:0. 37 pp. 18. Flower, Cam- 
bridge. Conder, Loi don, &c. 1795. 

A vehement inveAive againit the foperilition of Heathens, Jews, 
Papifis, Swits and French Proteltants, and, laftly and chi-ffy, the 
€ | Lof Rnginad. ‘The cane, in which colours have been confe- 
erated, feems to be the real ground of the preacher’s high diipleafure. 
We tind in this fermon (which in fome refpeéts is not ill-written) a 
ftranze mixture ef levity and afperity ; both which are very imconitt- 

Whi h we €equire in 
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ArT. 30. The Propriety and Neceffity of checking the Progrefs of 
Poperye 4 Sermon, preached at St. Helen's, on November §, 17945 
being the Aanivirfary of the Difcovery of the Gunpowder-Plot. By 

David Rivers. 8v0. 34 pp. 18. Boofey. 1795. 

This fermon (from Pfalm 103, v. 2) contains a forcible exhorta. 
tion to recollection of, and gratitude for, the divine mercies. The 
author has enumerated, with laudable minutenefs, the circumftance 
from wh ich Britifh gratitude thould flow, in a itatement of our ge- 
neral advantages, and the p: ea ir events which this anniverfary com. 
memorates. “Phere is a vein of ufeiul piety throughout the whole of 
this difcourfe, which} we taink, may contribure to that laudable end 
the author propofes, in exciting the gratitude and the caution of 
the Proteftant world. ‘The preiace announces the iniention of the au- 
thor, to publith his mifcellaneous works by fubteription. ‘The cir- 
coun nitances ol diftrefs which he feems to indicate, nay potlibly unite 
with the general merits of ti is difcourfe, to procure him thofe good 
ofiices from the public which he 1s apparently anxious to deferve. 


Arr. 31. 4 Sermon, preac Led at Uppingham, before the Rutland Yeo 
many peal y, after the Confecratim of their Colours, on i hur/day 
Ocied 29, 1795- Dy the Reverend Robert Bi th, Cha pe 14 19 Lhe 

Cien 5, Pu blibel together with the i ers ufed at the Con/ecration, 

at the R quit of the Corps. to, 2 pp. 15. Newcomb aad 

Peat, Haimptord. 1795- 


Art. 32. A corred Ca by of the S pec h of the Reverend Robert Bijsth, 
at ibe Caftl at Oakham, on th late Nomination of a Candidate te re- 
pr nt the C puny of Rutland in Parlzament. W ith Rea fons So is 
Publication at this Time. 4to. it pp. 1s. No Printer’s Name. 
17 95° 
When the refpeétable hearers of this fermon had thanked their 

preacher, the bulinefS fhould have refled there : all might then have 

panes oif well. In a the publication of it, 1 hey took an un- 
guarded ftep. Neither the ityle nor the matter of it will allow us to 
praife it as a compofition ; or to give any other account of it than as 

a very loyal and zealous, but a defultory, incorrect, and fuperficial 

declamation. 

The /peech is fill more exceptionable, We are very far from dee 
nying to any mau the right of declaring freely his judgment concern- 
ing th e fitnefs of candid: ates for feats in parliament. But this right 

mutt furely be anderitood as limited by decorum and good manners, 
which are in this fpeech undoubiedly violated, 


Arr. 33. Seven Sermons, preached on feveral O. cafions, By Fofeph 
R { rtfon, M, uifter of Sleights, near Whit! vy. York fire. SVO. 200 p peo 
3s. Dilly, London; ‘lodd, York; Clarke and Hunter, Whitby. 
ik . ve 


Whea we find nothing cenfurable in a volume of fermony it grieves 
us to be compelled to add, that we have found nothing wh nich can be 


much 
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much commended. But fuch is the cafe with this volume; which 
contains a collection of trite fentiments, fuch as no man can confttef ; 
which has neither blemifhes, nor beauties; which raifes neither dif- 
like, nor admiration. ‘ Partial” indeed, but not judicious, were 
the friends who caufed thefe difcourfes to be pginted. Inftead of the 
proverb, “a friend in need,” we are often tempted to exclaim, a 
friend who will difiuade from printing, ‘* is a friend indeed !” 


POLITICS. 


Art.24. The Pelitical State of Europe at the Beginning of 1796; or, 
Confiderations on the mof? effectual Means of procuring a folid and per- 
manent Peace. With an Appendix, in cubich feveral important Qutle 
tions are confidered. By Monf. de Calonne, late Minifter of the FKi- 
nances in france. Tranflared from the French MS. by D. St. Quen- 
tin, A. M. 8vo. 236 Ps §S. Debreit. 1796. Alfa French 


‘dition, entitled, ** Vablean de l’ Europe,” ES e, 


We obferved, in the courfe of laft month, the fuggeftion of a very ale 
writer, that the pertinacity of France may ftruggle on, even afier the 
total fall of the affignars. p. 284. M. de Calonne is cecifively of this 
opinion, on which point he is at iffue in difpuie with M. d’ivernois. 
On this fubjeét the following general and fundamental obfervations 
appear to us of great importance. — 

«* In the examination of this fubject, we muft ground our arguments 
upon this fundamental truth, that no calculation can be formed, or 
arguie.t deduced from the difcredit of any currency whatever, if 
there exifts no object of comparifon. A body in motion dees not 
apy ear to rife or fal’, but when the eye can compare it with fome 
fixed point: In the fame manner, artificial money only gains or lofes 
when it can be exchanged with real money. If this factitious coin, 
whether it is paper or metal, is legally current, and the only one in 
circulation ; if there are no other means of exchange authorized ; if 
it cannot be negotiated in foreign countries; the rate of exchange is, 
in this refpect, but an empty name, and not applicable here. Such a 
currency 1s not fufceptible of melioration or depreffion ; its multipli- 
city, if it be exceilive, obitructs its circulation, it does not deftroy 
the neceflity of it, which overpowers every obftacie; and its pernicious 
influence extends only to the current price of provifions. It is on ac- 
count of the provifions that this excefs is felt as a calamity, in the 
fame manner as an exceflive multiplication of {pecie in gold and filver 
would be: For it is certain that, as far as this has no relation with 
external commerce, twenty thoufand millions in gold, that fhould 
have been put at once int» circulation in the kingdom, would have nearly 
produce.) as confiderable a rife in the price of provifions and other 
merchandile as twenty thoufand millions of affignats. Would it, in 
fuch a cafe, have been faid, that the gold had loft its credit? Would 
it have been faid, that its fall was inevitable, and that the ruin of the 
{ilate would be the immediate confequence? It is inverting all ideas, 
and chantng the meaning of words, to take the effects of an ill-under- 
ftood fuperabundance, fog the proof of an irremediable exhauftion 
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and to argue from the greater or the leffer depreffion of paper in cir- 
culation, which is in competition with no other paper, nor with any 
metallic fpecie.” P. 65. 

After reafoning for a confiderable time on this fubject, the author 
thus draws up his conclufion : 

«« | do repeat, and continually thal repeat, that whatever caufes 
would’ reduce a regularly poverned {tate to the lait period of ats mili- 
tary exertions, would by no means produce the fame effects on a frantic 
and revolutionary government: 1 beg leave to obferve, that when 
the whole power is in the hands of ruffans, all the exilting means and 
refources of the country are likewife in their hands. So that to res 
duce them to the laft extremity, there mult be no land, no produétions, 
no bands, no foldiers; in fhort, no refources of any kind, in the 
whole extent of the French territory. Lattly, it feems to me, that 
to rely on the increafe of public mifery in France, and to expect gene- 
ral tranguillity from the ruined condition of that wretched kingdom, 
is much the fame as if nations had formerly thought themfelves tec ire 
trom the devaitations of the Huns, Goths, and Vandals, becaule 
thofe hordes of barbarians had neither money, nor provifions ; neither 
order, nor difcipline.” P. 88. 

M. Calonne moft ftrenuoufly contends againft the expediency of a 
peace with the prefent rulers of France, whole fabric ot government 
he infits upon to be perfectly ephemeral: and he carefully propofes 
the means by which a folid peace may hereafier be effected. ‘Ihefe 
chiefly confilt of the advantages which he thinks may be taken of the 
prefeat flate of public opinion in France; to which, be doubts not, 
an effectual turn might be given by means of writings and proclama- 
tions. ‘The caufes on which he relies to produce thele efiects are tour, 
i. The general difcontent in France at the prefent ftate of things.— 
2. The uneatinefs about private property,—3. and about the pubtic fi- 
nances.—4. Religious fentiments. On all thefe heads he expatiates 
ina very able manner: and, though we doubt of fome of his conclu- 
ions, in this part of his pamphlet, it is certain that there is much in it 
which deferves the attention of flatefmen. ‘The appendix, though 
announced in the tide, does not accompany th¢ pamphlet, which is 
noticed in a fhort advertifement prefixed. 
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Arr. 35. State of the Finances and Refources of the French Republic, 
to the 1f? of January, 1799. Bemg @ Continuation of the Refleétious 
on the War, and of the curfory View of the Affignats ; and containing 
an Anfwer to ** the Picture of Eurspe, by M, de Caloane.”” By Francis 
d’lvernas, Efg. Tranflatedyfrom the original French. 8V0. 136 pp. 
2s.6d. 1796. 


Though thefe difputants continue to affail each other in words, and 
certainly differ confideraly in feveral matters of detail, it feems to us 
thatthey are now much nearer to each other than they are aware, on 
the general queftion of the aflignats. The revival of their credit is 
indeed the great point at which the French financiers aim, according 
to M, d’Ivernois, but that revival is ateempted by the very method to 
which M. Calonne declared they would have recourfe, the levying of 
contributions in kind, In the poftferpt to this pamphlet, reer 
March 
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March 1, 1795, the writer quotes thefe remarkable words of Dubois 
Crance. ‘* It isa truth which every Frenchman muft be made to 


\ 


know and to feel, that we have no alternative, but affignais or deaib.”” 
He then proceeds by faying that, ** as an expedient to avoid the latter, 
he { Dubois] at the fame time ventured to propofe a tax in kind, though 
his own experience, for the laft fix months, ought to have convinced 
him that the levying fuch a tax is utterly impotlib le; and his worthy 
colleague, Baudin, fupported his propofal by moving, that government 
fhould be empowered (1f neceilary) to levy itby force. This motion 
was fuperfluous, for there can be no doubt that the government would, 
if it could, refortto force; but the difhculty is not in collecting and 
making ufe of an armed force, fo much as in finding the means ot pay- 
ing it. And, if 1am not millaken, 1 have already proved (p, 20) that 
it can onls be effected by another emiilion of afitgnats under fome lefs 
hacknied name, by means of which the government may hire an 
army of plunderers more numer nus than the } lundered, and reftoré the 
fyiiem of terror in all its rapacity. But M. d’lvernots itill confefles, 
that the expecied tubverfion of the Republic, from the failure of its 
finances, will not be immediate. 

«© [| donot thirk,” he favs, © thatthe efe@ of their prefent diftrefs 
will be an intt mtancous ceitruction of this political machine; but I 
believe it wall thew itfelf in an abjolute incapacity to keep thofe parts 


of it in mot on, which are at a diftance from the centre of Impelin or 
power ,—it wall be feen in a forced or voluntary abandonment of atl 


t ole conguefis which the Republic is fighting to retain, a facrifce 
which the French nation already begins to call for.” 

His conclafion ts remarkable. ** The Directory feems deaf to this 
cry of ay ince ; and every thing leads toa belief that it has taken a 
relolutio » try one Jatl effort, and atte mpt fome great milit: tary liroke, 
éy the aid of the injinile wmorber ¢ J men Grad / saubich it 1 not fend £ 
to the war. Sheitnock of fuch a mulut om as may poli ty! y be got to- 
gether, by the ex rtions it 1s now making, will no doubr be terrible, 
and, ‘ora me perhaps, may beat down refiftance ; buteven admittin, ; 
the Commencement of the approaching campaign to be favourable to 
France, vet af the Germanic body wali but oOppoie firmnefs to violenre, 
itwill, inno long ume, compel this wide-w afl; ng torrent to retreat 
within its proper bounds; and & moe will foon enjoy the only peace 
ai prefent to be defired, becaufe the only one which can be confiaered 
as fincere and lallting; I mean that which is founded on a treaty, 
fizned upon the ancient frentier of France.” 

Phe reiule of the reafonings of all partes ge to be, patience and 
perfeverance : no preci itate or imperfect peace, but fuch exertions as 
will procure one jutt and permanent. The; events of this wonderful 
p riod have baffled all conjectures : wife therefore wili be the ftateimen 
wo weigh and eXamine advice from all quarters, and adopt neither the 
doyma of one, nor the prejudices of another, but whatever is molt 
found in the {peculations or information cf all. 

This pamphlet (cxcept the pofticript) is united withthe “ Carfory 
View ot the Allignats,” in French, in the third edition of 
«* Coup d'@il fur les Affignats,” t 
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Art. 36. ods addreffed fo the firious A:rtention of the Propl- of Great 
Kritain, rej pecking the Ex pe CE of the Wa r and the Stat: of the Nat nal 
Debt. By Wiham M Zan, FP. R. 8S. Third Edition 1m prowede 
Svo. 48 pp. 18. Debrett. 1796. 


Waving the queftion of the juftice or neceffity of the war, and the ex- 
jaulted topic of its calamities, Mr. Morgan, a nephew and difciple of 
the late Dr. Price, profeifes to appeal to the patlion of felt-intereit only, 
as the molt effectual mover; and undertakes to prove that our prefene 
mealures lead to certainruin. He divides his admonitions into fix 
fections. 1. On the Lapence of the prefent War.—2. -On the Loans 
of the prefent War.—3. On the National Debt.—4. On the Progrefs 
which has hitherto been made in difcharging the Public Debi.— 
c. On the Management of the Sinking Fund.—6. Mifcellaneous Ob- 


~ 
st 


{ervations. In ali thefe divifions, the judgment of imagination of 
the author fees only bankruptcy and mifery placed before us. Ever 
war, he tells us, has proved more expenfive than any that had pre- 
ceded it; and the prefent he Rates to be beyond all proportion, more 
fo chan even the American war, in which profufion was thought to 
be carried to its height. ‘The loans of the prefent war he reprefents 
as the moft extravagant that ever have been made 1n this country. ‘The 
national debt, according to his account, bas already rifen to fuch a 
heivhr, that the intereit of itexceeds the annual produce of all the 
lanced property of the kingdom. ‘The reduction of the debt is per- 
fecily infignificant, and rather pernicious than otherwile, as it ferves 
only to delude the nation, by concealing the extent of its danger, and 
encouraging falfe hopes. ‘The tinking fund is altogether ini{managed; 
and the taxes laid on are fo incthcient, that our didticulties, which 
are already great, mutt daily become greater. Such Js Mr. Moryan's 
formidable array ot fads; which certai ity » AS they are tated, le ive 
littl: appearance of excufe for the miimiter; and litte hope of contu- 
nuing the war with advantage, or indeed of efcaping the ruin to which 
it leads, were it to be brought to an immediate termination, Bat 
difference perfons fee the fame things in different lights, nor are they 
always agreed what are to be denominated facts. ‘That thofe which 
Mr. Morgan has {tated as fuch, are not fo confidered by all perfons, 
will be feen in our account otf the aniwer which this pamphiet has 
occafioned. 


Ar T. 37e An Inouiry into the State of the Finances of Great Britain; 
a” 4 inf% ver 2) Ad © Mo "ga ii y had Se By N ‘s holas Ka Willart, Ejj- 
SvO. 75 pp. 43s. 6d. Owen. 17060. 


Audi alircm partem is very neceflary here ; and Mr. Vanfittart, 
who was fo fuccefstul in overthrowing the gloomy predictions of jaf. 
per Wilion (which Time, a more inmefrayable author, has fince alfo 
refuted) now undertakes to difpel the clouds by which Mr. Morgan, 
in histura, has endeavoured to obfcure our profpects. We here fiad 
thar Mr. M. has made hisc yMpariion berween the expences of the 
American war, by beginning wito the years 1776 and 1777, when 
we were engazed only with the colonies, unfupported by any Foreign 
power; and that the refuli is very diilerent, if we begin, as fairnels 
requifcs, 
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requires, with 1778, when hoftilities with France commenced.’ [t 
appears alfo that, in making his loans, Lord North, for thirty-feven 
millions borrowed, gave upwards of fifty-feven millions of ftock: Mr. 
Pitt, for fomething lefs than fifty-four-millions nine hundred thoufani 

nds, gave only feventy-eight millions ; fo that the larger fum was 
Loaowed on more favourable terms than the fmaller, by about fix 
millions, With refpect to the intereft of the debt, and the proportion 
it bears to the rental of the kingdom, Mr. Vanfittart replies thus. 
* As our bufinefs is with feés, 1 fhall not follow him farther in this 
Joofe and uncertain fpeculation, than juft to ftate my opinion (not 
wholly unfounded) that he is miftaken to the amount of fome hundred 
thoufands in a year, in the firft article, and at leaft ten nillions in 
the fecond.” Thus alfo, in every other inftance, do we find that Mr. 
Morgan has fuffered his imagination to be mifled by his apprehenfions, 
and that a very folid anfwer may be given to all his melancholy ftate- 
ments. But the moftimportant part of the whole feems to us to be in- 
clued in the following confiderations, 

«« But one very material inquiry, perhaps the moft material of all, 
remains behind.—Whether the expences of the war, however wifely 
planned and ceconomically executed, are not fo great as to exhault, in 
a dangerous degree, the refources of the nation ? Whether we are not 
overfiraining our finews, and verging to a flate of faininefs and de- 
bility, by exertions be: ond our ftrength ? I am far from denying that 
our exerticns have been great, or from maintaining that they ought to 
be continued one moment longer than that in which they can be put 
anend to wth fafety and honour. Nor am I difpofed to add one to 
the number of thofe adventurous politicians, who have fpeculated on 
the extent and final term of our national refources. But I will point 
out fome obvious and apparent circumftances, which convince me that 
I was not too fanguine in my opinions two years ago, and that no 
efforts hitherto made are likely to prove fatal or dangerous to the pub- 
lic welfare. One circumftance, peculiarly interefting to an Englith- 
man, isthe ftate of our navigation and foreign trade ; and in no par- 
ticulor were more deftruétive confequences apprehended from the war. 
I ventured to contradi¢t thofe gloomy apprehenfions; and my uimott 
hopes have been more than realized by the event. Contrary to the 
examples of all former wars (that glorious one excepted, which has 
ieendy fhed immortal honours on the name of Pitt) our commerce has 
been extended beyond its utmoft limits in the moft flourifhing years of 

ace, during a war which has convulfed both the hemifpheres, an 
Faken the civilized world to its centre.” Mr, V. then proceeds to 
ftate that ‘* one of the earlieft effeéts of a conteft, which in any great 
degree affeéts the national wealth, is to draw into the coffers of the ftate 
that money which would otherwife have been employed by individuals 
in works of public utiliiy and improvement: in which cafe no new 
enterprifes are undertaken, and thofe which have been begun are 
feebly carried on and gradually fufpended, generally with the ruin of 
their undertakers.” ‘This was remarkably the cafe in the American 
war. But now, though during the continuance of the late peace fuch 
lans had been adopted, of agricultural improvement, of roads and 
beidges, of canals, &c, &c. as exceeded all example or ae 
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of times paft, yet “ the execution of thefe projects has fuffered fo 
little interruption from the exigencies of the times, that many others 
of not lefs hardy conception have been undertaken during the wart 
itfelf. And fo little has money been found wanting for the execution 
of profitable undertakings, that at this time the firft of our corporations 
js engaged in an eager conteft with a body of individuals, to decide, 
which party fhell be permitted to expend no lefs a fum than eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, upon a project, the fuccefs of which mutt 
depend totally on the extenfion of the trade of London.” 


Art. 38. A Vindication of the Privilege of the People, in re/pe& to 
the conflitutional Right of free Difcuffion : with a Retrofpe to various 
Proceedings relative to Viclations of that Right. 8vo. Sopp. 2% 
Stockdale. 1796. 


The author of this pamphlet confiders the right of free difcuffion as 

endangered by the profecution carried on againft the publication at- 

_ tributed to Mr. Reeves; and, regarding the profecution of Mr. Stock- 
dale in 1789, for publifhing ** a Review of the principal Charges 
againft Warren Hattings,” as another attack upon the fame privilege, 
proceeding from a fimilar quarter, defends the unknown writer with 
the fame arguments which Mr. Erfkine then employed in favour of his 
client. The role then laid down by that gentleman, admitted by the 
Attorney-General, and allowed by the Chief Juftice, was in the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘«* That where an information charges a writing to be compofed, or 
publifhed of and concerning the Commons of Great Britain [ or, con- 
fequently, the Parliament in general] with an intent to bring that body 
into fcandal and difgrace with the public, the author cannot be broughe 
within the {cope of fuch a charge, unlefs the Jury, on examination 
and comparifon of the whole matter, written or publifhed, fhall be 
fatisfied, that the particular paflages charged as criminal, when ex- 
plained by the context, and confidered as part of one entire work, 
were meant and intended by the author to vilify the Houfe of Com- 
mons [or Parliament] as a body, and written of and concerning them 
in Parliament affembled.”’ 

Having very maturely confidered the pamphlet which gave rife to 
the profecution now depending, we have no hefitation in pronounc- 
ing that, if this rule be adopted, the writer or pean will infallibly 
be acquitted ; fince it appears to us, that the only method by which an 
unfavourable interpretation can be fixed upon it, is that of detaching a 
particular paffage from the body of the context, and pronouncing on | 
it feparately. Nor, even in that method, do we think it incapable of 
fubftantial defence. 

Concerning the perfon of the pubiifher, and his fuppofed intention, 
the writer of this traét thus {peaks : 

« If the point of the objeStion to this pamphlet be, ‘that it was 
written, and publifhed, with the wicked defign of bringing the confti- 
tution into tm contempt of the country, and the parliament into the 
hatred of the people, the firft queftion ought to be, Who is the pub- 
lither? that we may judge of his motive from his charafer. ‘The 
publifher is faid to be Ye Chairman of the Affuciation for defending th- 
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Comfiitut 10% agai; 4 R. publican sand Levellers. He, who has been acting 
for years in deien ce of the Conititution, now comes out to defame the 
conititution. And, the tens of thoufands, whom he has been the 
means of allociating, in the noble caufe of fupporting law, and invi- 
gorating magiftracy, are now incited by him to contewn the conftita, 
tion, and to deride magiflracy. Miracles have not yet ceafed ; as this 
objection evinces; though 


ee 





Nothing almoft fees miracles 
But mifery ! s. 





* Aye; but there is a deep laid plot againft the conftitution, by the 
chief of the affociators in favour of the conftiturion ; he is openly 
for the conftitution 7 yet, is he fecretly agaiatt it; and he publithes 
the book with the apparent defign of making the people content with 
their government en laws; yet with the infidious purpofe of making 
them contemn both. Such is the plot, which the breath of faétion 
hath fanned into exiftence, and the voice of party hath proclaimed to 
the world! Our recollection is thus carried back to the imputed plots 
of fimilar times. There is an inftrudtive fiory, told by Roger North, 
of Lord Shaftefbury, the contriver cf the Po pith Plot: a A certain 
lord of his confide nce in parliament once afked him, what he intended 
to do with the plot, which was fo full of nonfenfe, as would fearce go 
down with fant non ideots; whi at, th en, could he propofe by prefling 
the belief of it upon men of common fenfe, and efpecially in  par- 
liament? It’s no matter, faid Shaftefbury, the mere nonfenfical the 
better; if we cannot make them fwallow worfe nonfenfe than thar, 
we fhall never do any good with them.’ We need only change names, 
to make she tak apply as * rtine ntiy to the prefent time S, and to con- 


” 
temporary perfons, as to the patt. P. 2. 
The metap aa of the tree this author explains, as others have, to 
ecnote only thec ane itional pre-eminence of the crown; but he does 


mot, that wecan percen e, advert to the ve: ‘y material diftinétion, that 
the lopping eff the branches certainly alludes to no more than the pute 
ting a complete end to one parhiame nt, to he f fueceeded in due courte by 
another. This writer is frequent, and generally happy, in his quota- 
tions and allufions, 


Art. 29. A Defence r Kampaiet aferibed to J John Reeves, K K/7. 
and entithd, ** Tbh ugh ts on the E rely io Government.” By the Rev. 
Bo Brand, A. M. addrejjd t the Members of the ‘Lod AfJociations 
againft Republicans and Levellers. 8VO. 95 pp. 2s. 6d. Longa 
man, 1790. 


Tt is with great reafon that the very fenfible author of this publica- 
ti N adere (les it to the lo al atfoci 1aulo Ms, and the princi i al reafon 


ig 


may be ft be {tate in hi is own words. 


«© Look hack to the fate of the kingdom, wh ren your affociations 
frit were formed. What man, qua lined to think on the intereft of 
the | fate, except thofe interefted in the fubverfion of it, who did not 
in his face carry all the marks of confternarion? But when men who 
withed well to their country, of all deicriptions of parties, became 
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enited ; in their union, in the donorvm omniam corfenfus, they faw theit 
fuperiority : the faction feemed to fall before you. 

« Iris muchto be wifhed on your parts, that the fame popular 
favour, the fame opinion of the conftitutional principles on which 
your affociatic ons were formed, and of the objects they have purfued, 
might ftill fecond you, if they fhould be again called torth, as the 
events of every di ay may add new import: ance to them. ‘Their con- 
tinuation and their undiminithed vigour, may be neceflary for the 
preferv ation of legal government, But if the principles of the man 
who formed the bond of union by which you are cemented, be inju- 
rioufly reputed to be adverfe to the prin ‘iples of the exifting limited 
monarchy, that union will become the object of popular jealouly, us 
I have fhown before; it will be weakened, and in danger of being 
rendered nugatory. ” Pdi, 

The defence of the profecuted pamphlet is here undertaken in the 
molt regular manner. Mr. Brand firlt ttates the f fentiments of the 
writer, on fevéral points relating to our Jegal conflitution; he then 
confiders-the paragraph read from it by Mr. Sturt; and finally vindte 
cates the remaining parts which have been cenfured. In defending 
the paflage particularly — againft, he undertakes to prove 
three diitin¢t propofitions. That * the fecond and chird eftate 
ewe their origin to the c ak or have fprung out of the monarchy.” 
This is proved hiftorically and legally, and confirmed by political 
{peculation. z. That “ the continuance of the fungtions of the 
houfes is temporary; hat of thofe of the crown perpetual.” This is 
thus explained according, we have no doubt, to the genuine meaning 
of the pai mphlet defended. ** In the interval between two parliaments 
neither of the houfes can be faid to-extt; there are no reprefentatives g 
and as no parliament exits, no peers. of parliament, th éfe would be 
peers of a non-entity 5; and even w hile a parliament exilts, the funce 
tions of the two houfes are not permanently neceflary ; thofe of the 
crown are; their commencement and conclefion depend upon the 
will of the king, being fummoned and prorogued: by him; during 
the life of the perfon who holds the crow! », the difcontinuance of the 
exercife of his functions depends, by the conftitution, on the act of 
God alone, as in demife, by illnefs, &c. or his own will, declared 
by an act of abdication.” P. 38. 3, ‘hat ‘* the legal capacity of 
action may be taken from the houfes by violence, the etfect of which 

may fublil fome time after the violence is removed ; ; but ac all times 
the legal capacity of action remains in the crown,” ‘The author here 
fuppofes a violence which fhould prevent the houfes from aflembling, as 
wight happen in a civil war; or the extermination of the Lords and 
the chief part of the Commons, as was nearly the cafe during the 
ufurpation of Cromwell, 

«« If, fays he, Providence had at that time vifited the nation with this 
dre adful yet probable calamity, the writer aflerts the tree would. have 
remained a tree fiill ; for it fhall be fhown that a cafe refembling this is 
the only one he could have had in contemplation when he wrote. If 
this tragedy had been effected, it is paying no undeferved tribute to 
the mora! fenfe of the lower orders in this cou ntry, to fay, that the 
perpetrators would have been held in fuch execration, that the fuppo- 
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fition of their being favourable to a reftoration is no violent afum 
tion. In that cafe, by the legal prerogatives attached to and {till re. 
maining in the perfon of the king (according to the author's affertions) 
a Houte of Peers might have been formed, and by his writs a lawful 
Houfe of Commons affembled ; and he would have been legally able 
to have formed the wheels, and fet together again the whole machine 
of government.” P. 47. 

The author apologizes at the end of this tract for the hafte with 
which it was put together; but we do not perceive the neceflity for 
fuch an apology: it is clearly written and methodically arranged, and 
certainly Sans forward a very ftrong defence of a pamphlet, which 
has incidentally occafioned fo much difcuflion. 


Arr. 40. A fecond Letter to Mr. Sheridan. With Stri@ares on the 
general Conduct of Ospofition. By a Suffalk Freeholder. 8v0. s4pp. 
is. Brown, Eflex-ftreet. 1796. 


Out of the numerous freeholders of Suffolk, who it may be that 
thus delights occafionally to addrefs Mr. Sheridan, &c. we cannot un- 
dertake to guefs ; but that he is far from unfuccefsful in his mode of 
ftating what he wifhes to convey, as we have already teftified*, fo we 
here find occafion to repeat. Thetopics of the prefent letter are prin- 
cipally the conduct of the gentleman addrefled, in the ftate-trials for 
high-treafon, and refpecting the two bills againft fedition, &c. On 
the former occafion, he compliments him for his chrifian forgivenefs 
of Mr. Horne Tooke, feveral of whofe fevere attacks on Mefirs. Fox 
and Sheridan, he takes the opportunity to infert, He then gives a 
fketch of fome of the sriacipal events of Mr. Tooke’s life, to fhow in 
what manner he had merited protection. The refult of the trials, he 
briefly exhibits by remarking, that Mr. Erfkine effeéted the defence of 
his clients, not by rome the attempts which the report of the fe- 
cret committees evidently fixed upon them, but by proving Hardy a 
foolith ignorant tool, Horne a man of complete duplicity, and Thel- 
wall a vapouring braggart, who boafted of crimes which he never com- 
mitted. By this event, fays he, ‘¢ though the virtuous interference of 
the lords and gentlemen in oppofition did not alone produce it, yet 
the con{pirators were encouraged, and the focieties convinced that 
they might undertake any act of patrioti/m, and be fecure of fupport 
and protection.” 

The author then proceeds to the Copenhagen-houfe meeting, and 
its confequences : and concludes by expatiating upon the dottrine of 
refiftance, as ftated by Mr. Fox, and the gentleman to whom he writes. 
He particularly marks the conneétion between the meeting above- 
mentioned, and the attacks made upon the king three days after, by 
citing the teftimony of Sir Francis Baffet in the Houfe .of Commons, 
shat the circumftance of the ny Oy going to the Houfe was intimated 
to the populace at Copenhagen-Houfe, and the company prefent-earn- 
eftly defired to attend. . Among the traits of calm irony which cha- 





* Sce Britifh Critic, Vol. VL p. 439. 
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racterize the Suffolk Freeholder, we were pleafed with this. ** No- 
thing has ftrack fo much terror and difmay into the advocates of def- 
tifm and limited monarchy, (which are {ynonymous terms) as,” &ce 
f the difhoneft abettors of fedition could feel, this allufion to their 
invariable practice of confounding things molt oppofite, would not 
be thrown away upon them ; it will at leaft be relihed by thofe who 
fee and hate their difingenuous tricks. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 41. Experiments on the infenfible Perfpiraticn of the human Body, 
Joowing its Affinity to Refpiration, Publifbed originally in 1779, and 
now vepublifbed with Additions and CorreGiions. By William Cruike 
Jfoank. 8vo. 104 pp. 38 Nicol. 1795. 


When thefe experiments were firft publifhed, they were accompanied 
with obfervations on the abforbent fyftem, but as the latter have been 
fince enlarged, and added to the author’s anatomy of the abforbing 
veflels, he = thought it proper to republifft the experiments by them- 
felves. The object of the experiments is to fhow, that the matter of 
infenfible perfpiration is not a fimple aqueous fluid, but contains phlo- 

ifton, and another fubftance, capable of converting atmofpheric into 
fxed ait ; or, in other words, has the fame qualities as the vapour that 
pafles from the lungs in refpiration. 

The author begins by giving an anatomical defcription of the 
fkin. This has ufually been defcribed as confifting of the cuticle or 
outward lamella, the rcte mucofum, containing the pigmeng or colour- 
ing matter, on which the complexion depends, and the true cutis. 
But to thefe the author adds three other Jamella, which he thinks he 
has difcovered. ‘Thefe lamellz, be confiders as cuticule, ready to per- 
form the office of the external cuticle, which is conftantly wearing 
away and falling off, in fmall portions like {cales, p. 44. But as he 
did not feem perfectly fatisfied with the obfervations he had made, he 
faid he meant to profecute the fubject. The fubject, however, re« 
mains in the fame doubtful ftate, and the author, at the end of fixteen 
years, fince he made the promife, repeats it in the fame words he ufed 
before. 

To afcertain the nature and qualities of the matter of infenfible 
perfpiration, the author inclofed his hand in a wide-mouthed glafs, 
fecuring the aperture by a bladder, which was faftened round the neck 
of the bottle and to his wrift, In a few minutes he perceived the in- 
ner furface of the glafs to be covered with a mift. This condenfing 
and trickling down the fides of the glafs, he found, at the end of an 
hour, that he had colleéted a tea-{poonful of a tranfparent infipid fluid, 
which weighed thirty grains. If we could fuppofe, he fays, that the 

' perfpiration from the reft of the furface of his body was equally co- 
pious, the quantity perfpired in the hour would be three ounces and fix 
drams, and, in the twenty-four hours, feven pounds and fix ounces, 
The author afterwards tried the experiment with his hand covered 
with a thamoy leather glove, and with his foot, on which he had drawn 
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a dry rigid boot. A fimilar fiuid, but in fmaller quantities, was cole 
lected in both thefe experiments. He then breathed into a bottle for 
the fpace of an hour, and colleéted from this experiment one hundred 
and twenty-four grains of a fimilar tranfparent infipid fluid, or at the 
rate of fix ounces, one dram, and thirty-fix grains in twenty-four 
hours ; which, joined to feven pounds fix ounces, fuppofed to pals by 
the fkm, makes the quantity of perfpirable matter amount to eight 
pounds, one dram, and an half, in the twenty-four hours. 

Neither the fluid colleéted from the tkin, nor by refpiration, made 
any alteration in the appearance of lime water, with which they were 
mixed. But lime water being put into a veffel, in which his naked 
foot had been confined for the {pace of an hour, became inftantly ture 
bid. The fame effect was produced by breathing through lime water 
yn a curved glafs tube. Hence the author concludes, that fixed air, or 
rather, a matter capable of converting atmofpheric into fixed air, 
paffes from the fkin and lungs. This matter, he thinks, may be 
phlogifton. «* Ihave a ttrong fufpicion, (he fays, p. $7) that it is 
phlogitton which converts the infpired atmofpheric air partly into fixed 
air.”’ But his ideas on the fubjeét do not feem very clear, as in another 
place he intimates that ** fixed air and phlogiiton are at the bottom the 
fame.” P.81. The author has given an ingenious experiment to 
fhow, that * the ttimulus of the atmofpheric air op the-langs has a 
very confiderable effect, in continuing, and frequently reproducing, the 
heart's motion.”” ‘This has been lately publithed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, and was noticed in our Review for January laft.. A 
Heat engraving is added to fhow the appearance of the pores, viewed 
through a microfcepe, and the feveral lamella of the tkia. 


Art. 42. A bert Account of the Origin, Symptoms, and moft approved 
Meaeihod of ireating rp putrid bilious Fever, vulgar! vy calied the black 
Vomit, cvbich ii p pe area in the City of Havanna, with the uimofl V iae 
dence, in the Manihs of June and July, and Part of Auguft, 1794, as 

by Mr. John Helliday, an Erglifh Surgeon, Refident in that 
Ciy, Svo. 23 pp. as. Brander, Falmouth ; Johnfon, Loudon. 
17USe 
Vhe account of the fever is introduced by an advertifement from Mr. 

Williem Hunter, whoobrained, hefays, the prefcriptions, and undoubted 

vouchers of the fa&ts, at the davannah, which are alfo further cone 

firined by a letter from David Orobio Furtado, who ftates, thar the 
remedies bad been ufed with fimilar fuccefs at Vera Croz. ‘The fever 
was brought, the author fays, to the ifland by a fhip from Philadel - 
phia, and was the fame that, about the fame period, had made fuch 
dreadial ravages in thatcity. As the fymptoms, in the firft ftage, aye 
peared to be highly inflammatory, he bled largely all the patients who 
firft fell under his care, bat, failing of fuecefs by this method, and ever 
convinced at Jength that the fatality of the difeafe was, by this eva- 


cuation, increafed, and that emetics were equally mifchievous, he 


abandoned the method hie at firft followed, and had recourfe to purge 
ing. By thefe means he foon obdt: ined a perfect remiftion of the fever. 


He next gave demulcents to. allay the irritation oceafioned by the ca- 


thartics; and then bark and finake roct, to complete the cure, and re- 
Chuit 
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cruit the ftrength of the patients. But we will give the author's pro- 
cefsmore in detail. At whatever period of the difeafe he was called, 
he fays, he began by giving an ounce of Glauber’s falt, with two ounces 
of manna, diflolved in a pint of decoétion of tamarinds. ‘Iwo or 
three fuch potions as thefe were fometimes required to be given in the 
twenty-four hours. It they faiied in procuring ftools, he affifted their 
operation by injecting fea water with oil of olives, as a glyfter. If 
this procefs was adopted at the commencement of the difeafe, it never 
failed producing the molt falutary effects in two or three days. When 
it was begun later, the fuccefs was lefs certain. Having by thefe means 
obtained a remiflion of the fever, he gave the following :—White de- 
coétion, with cinchona and tamarinds (in what proportions he does not 
fay) a pound; nitre a drachm, crabs eyes two fcruples, fyrup of vio- 
lets an ounce, mixed, This was given, divided into three portions, in 
the day, and was continued until the pulfe became foft, eafy, and regu- 
lar, which ufually happened in two or three days, when a {trong de- 
codtion of bark and {nake-root was fubftituted in its place, ‘This 
was perfifted in until the health of the patient was entirely re-efta- 
blithed. After ufing this procefs, the author fays, he fcarce loft a 
fingle patient. More than two thoufand perfons, we fhould have ob- 
ferved, had fallen a facrifice to the fever in the Havanna, within two 
months from its firft appearance in that place, and before, we fuppofe, 
the author had difcovered his fuccefsful mode of treating it. We 
cannot conclude our account of this pamphlet, without obferving that, 
fince the fubfiding of the malignant fever which had fpread fuch de- 
folation, and eee fuch alarm in the Welt-Indies, and on the 
continent of America, three different methods have been recom- 
mended for the treatment of it, all of them, in the opinion of the re- 
fpective inventors, infallible, as no perfons died who fell under the 
care of thefe gentlemen, after they had difcovered the true mode of 
treating the difeafe. But as the mortality had been very great, and 
the fever had raged a confiderable time, before thefe fortunate difco- 
veries were made, it is not unlikely that part, at leaft, of the fuc- 
cefs they afterwards experienced, might be attributed to fome altera- 
tion that had taken place in the fever, which had probably {pent its 
virulence, and was become milder, before it was fubjected to thefe new 
trials. For it feems to us hardly probable, that a difeafe fo ferocious, 
and fo {peedily fatal as this was, on its firft attack, fhould prove fo 
uniformly and conftantly obedient to medicine, as it is defcribed to 
have been. We have, however, thought it our duty to lay the feveral 
methods before the public, with the eulogiums beftowed upon them, 
and fhall be very happy indeed if, upon a future irruption of the fe- 
ver, any one of them fhall be found competent to the tafk of fubduing 
fo favage and deftruftive an enemy. 


Art. 43. Medical Extra@s. On the Nature of Health, with praai- 
cal Odferwations on the Laws of the nervous and fibrous Syftems. By 
@ Friend to Improvement. Vol. I1I, 8vo. 6%. part ay 1795 


This volume begins at p. 361, and ends at p. 556, confequently it 
contains one hundred and ninety-five pages, befides the table of con- 
tents, which isas ufual ample. The narrative of the voyage of Captain 

Ii Bligh, 
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Bligh, which is given entire, occupies feventy-five pages. This is in. 
erobeced to fhow the effect of long abjftinence from food. We fhall 
lay before our readers the reafons the author afligns for inferting the 
whole of this narrative, rather than confining himfelf to fuch parts as 
relate to his fubject, and for making the table of contents fo volumi. 
nous.—** Or Huncer. There are three clafles of readers. ‘The firk 3 
clafs are thofe who wifh' to find in a work the union of the agreeable t 
with the ufeful. For this clafs of readers the prefent work is at. t 
tempted to be formed. The fecond clafs are thofe who feek only for 
what is profitable. This clafs may felect, from the table of contents, 
fuch information only as they with. ‘The third, and more numerous 
_ Clafs of readers, are thofe who devour, in a few hours, a whole work, 
and digeft no part of it; who read merely for the fake of faying they 
are not ignorant of the contents of any popular work, ‘This clafs of 
readers will find their account anfwered by reading the abridged 
view of this book in the table of contents, which, to tell the truth, 
was not defigned for them, but to refrefh the memory of the firft clafs 
of readers. As the narrative of the voyage of Captain Bligh to the 
South Seas, for the purpofe of conveying the bread-tree to the Weft. 
Indies, and his fufferings and prefervation, are very interefting, and 
appertain to the fubject of this fection, it is prefumed that a detail of 
them will not be found unacceptable to that clafs of readers for whom 
this work is compiled. ‘They are therefore recorded at greater length 
than the two latter clafles will approve of; but to thefe our apology is 
refented in our analytical table of contents.” Thefe reafons would 
hee been admiflible, if the narrative had been publifhed a century or 
two ago, of if it had been fcarce and difficult to procure ; but as nei- 
ther of thefe circumftances are the fact, as it defcribes a recent tranf- 
action, has been only very lately publithed, and from the intereft the 
ublic took in the misfortunes of the Captain and his fellow fufferers, 
Pas been very generally read and circulated, we cannot think it jufti- 
fiable to {well a pamphlet of one hundred and twenty pages toa 
book, for which the purchafers pay fix fhillings, by the infertion of a 
narrative which, being already known, can be no objeét of curiofity. | 
‘The remaining pages are filled with extracts from different writers, : 
rincipally of the prefent time, on the effeéts of light and darknefs, : 
beet and cold, fleep and watching, &c. upon animals, many of them 
ingenious and curious, but all of them well known to medica} fto- 
dents, who fhould rather, we think, be direéted to the volumes from 
which they are taken, than encouraged in indolence by compilations 
of this kind. 


—we «& om & he | lUSlUCOllOS OO 
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Art. 44. Pra&ical Objfervations on the Treatment of Stri@ures in the 
Uncthra. By kverara Home, Ejg. F.R.S. Surgeon to St. George's 
Hofpital, 8vo. 179 pp. 5% Nicol. 1795. 


The author of thjs publication, the brother-in-law and pupil of the 
late }. Hunter, in recommending the application of the lunar cauftic 
to fome kinds of friCtures, clearly and candidly attributes to that able 
practitioner the whole merit of inventing this mode of relief. ‘The ob- 
ject of the book is evidently to remove unreafonable prejudices againk 
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this practice, by a detail of cafes in which it proved fuccefsful, to exe 
plain its principles, the bett mode of applying the cauttic, and to dif- 
tinguifh the cafes in which it is advifeable or not advifeable to employ 
it, It is divided into three chapters, the firft of which treats of the 
nature of ftri€tures, with fome mention of thofe which occur fome- 
times in the cefophagus: the fecond confiders the treatment of itric« 
tures; and the third the particular effects of the cauitic. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact. that the cauftic, which might naturally be expected to 
produce a violent irritation, particularly on parts fo exquifitely deli 
cate as the membrane which lines the urethra, is found by n> meansto 
have that effect ; and, in many cafes, by removing the principal . aufe 
of irritation, does a¢tually remove it. In explaining this phenome- 
non, the obfervations of Mr. H. appear to us particularly judicious 
and valuable. ** It isa general fact,” he fays, ** that wherever a 
flough is produced, there is lefs inflammation both in degree and ex- 
tent, than from any other injury of the fame, or even a lefs degree of 
violence. ‘This is well known to all ruilitary furgeons, who are daily 
feeing illuftrations of it; a bruife from a {peat ball fhall bring on a 
violent inflammation over the whole limb; but if the fame ball had 
pafled with velocity, and gone directly through the limb, it would 
have aéted like accauftic upon the furface to which it was applied; 
and deftroyed the parts to a certain depth, producing no more inflam- 
mation than is neceflary to feparate a flough, ‘This inflammation 
would have been flower in coming oa, and almoft wholly confined to 
the neighbourhood of the ball’s paflage. Is it then, we may afk, ex- 
traordinary that an analogous etfeét fhould take place in the membrane 
of the urethra, or.is there more difficulty in accounting for it? The 
cauftic deadens the furface it injures, and takes from it'the power of 
conveying irritation: the furrounding parts therefore have only that 
depree of irritation induced upon them, which is neceflary for the re- 
= of the flough, which is very fuperficial, and extremely fmall.” 
» 99. 

It fhould be mentioned, to the praife of Mr. H., that he appears by 
no means bigotted to the mode of practice he recommends, fo as to ape 
ply ict indifcriminately ; but very cautioufly diftinguifhes the circum 
{tances in which it may be proper or otherwife, nor is inclined to re- 
fort to it, till the fimpler methods turn out ineffectual. His cafes are 
numerous, and fatisfa¢tory. In his introduction, Mr. Home takes oc- 
cafion to explain a part of the late Mr. Hunter’s character, which has 
been generally mifunderftood. It has been fuppofed that he was ad- 
diéted to theorizing, and fanciful fpeculations, which was far from bein 
the cafe. His mind was exclufively fitted for the inveftigation of practi- 
cal and experimental truth ; he had even an averfion to all hypothetical 
reafoning ; and in difquilitions of every kind, the only part that inte- 
refted him was the authenticated facts which they contained, ‘This is 
atrath which fhould be generally known, left the important difcove- 
ties of that able man fhould be fuppofed to have lefs folidity than ace 
tually belongs to them. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


Art. 45. Hiftorical Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivalry, tending ta 
forw the O igin of many Englifh and Forcign Coats of Arms, Circum- 
Rances, and Cujtoms. 400. 316 pp. 18s. Robfon. 1795. 


Chivalry, firt the proteétion, then the ornament, and, of late 
years, the laughing-ftock of Europe, rifes again into fome fort of 
eftimation, in an age which feems nearly to have exhaufled the fources 
of refinement. It tempers the flippancy of modern farces, and hap- 
pily varies the'love- fick whine of modern romances. It has even 
found its way into political difquifitions, and has been handled as a 
moral fubject, with a degree of ferioufnefs, which has excited ap- 
plaufe from fome, and ridicule from others, perhaps equally ill- 
founded. 

In the work before us, a lady has undertaken to treat it fomewhat 
hiftorically ; her book is properly entitled « anecdotes.’’ It con- 
fifts of detached notices from mott of the French as well as Englith 
authors, who have written on chivalry and heraldry, fometimes 
incorrectly ftated, interfperfed with obfervations not always fo ap- 

ofite as the curious reader might with, nor fufficiently amufing to 
intereft the carelefs lounger. ‘The obvious propriety, or rather ne- 
ceflity of placing thefe {craps in achronological order, feems to have 
been entirely overlooked, In that part ot the work, for inftance, 
which details anecdotes of duels, we find the following fucceflion, 
or rather confufion, of dates, beginning at page 198, A. D. 940, 
867, 1631, 1571, 1396, 1371, 1315, 15475 g5g, &c. The pro- 
mife made in the title, ** to fhew the origin of many Englith and 
Foreign coats of arms,” isnot performed tothe extent which we were 
led to expect, and the little which is done to that purpofe might have 
been done much better. Indeed, the information relative to he- 
raldry, in the common acceptation of the term, is too flender, and 
too trivial, to demand any feparate remarks. 

Having thus difcharged that painful part of our office, which ob- 
liges us to point out faults, we have much pleafure in obferving that 
few material anecdotes of chivalry are omitted ; and, in recognizing 
the amiable motive which has induced a lady to celebrate, with a 
becoming and grateful enthufiafm, the gallantry of thofe heroic 
knights who fo frequently bled in the fervice of the fair. 


Art. 46. Exazixation of the Plans propofed for the Ea/t India Com- 
pany’s Shipping ; the great Importance of adopting a proper Syftem 
explained; and a Plan fuggefted for making the Ships employed in 
the Commerce with Afia, beneficial both to the State and to the Eoft 
India Company. By the Hononrable Fobn Cochrane. Drawn up in 
March, 1786, and now firft publifoed, with the Preface. 40 pp. 
zs. 6d. Stockdale. 1795. 7 


While the exigencies of the times accumulate taxes upon taxes, it 
is matter of real confolauon and even exultation to this country, 
that 
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that her refources are increafed in a fill higher proportion than her 
burthens. Her commerce is extended beyond all example in any 
country or age, and appears ftill to be increafing. New avenues 
were pointed out fome years ago for the circulation of Britifh manu- 
fatures by Mr. D. Scott, of Bombay. The minifter for that de- 

artment liftened to and adopted his excellent plan, though oppofed 
- a phalanx in the direction, who had, or conceived that they had, 
an interett in the old fyftem, We have another inftance of minifterial 
firmnefs, happily co-operating with commercial knowledge and in- 
ventive genius, in the pamphlet before us. A confiderable number 
of thips have been built according to Mr. Cochrane’s excellent: me- 
thod ; and others, we underftand, on the fame plan, are now on the 
ftocks. 


Art. 47. Eaft India Shipping, Copy of two Reports chee the Court 
of Direftors of the Eat India Company, to the general Court, re/pedting 
the Shipping Concerns of the Company, which are to be laid before the 
general Court, appointed to be held on Wednefday next, the 7th of Fee 
éruary infant. Wiha Copy of a Letter from Thomas Henchman, 
Efg. to William Devaynes, E/q.; late Chairman of the Eafi India 
Company, om the Subje@ of the Company's Shipping. To which is 
annexed the Subance of a Speech delivered by Randle ‘fackfon, Efp. 
35. pp- Debrett. To be nad gratis by every: Proprietor of 
Jndia Stock. 


This is a vindicatton of the Court of Direétors, who have adopted 
a plan, on ‘the recommendation of Mr. Dundas, for reducing the 
old freightage, by the eftablifhment of a permanent {yftem of navi- 
gation, on terms of fair and open competition, But this plan has 
met with great oppofition in the Court of Proprietors, under the in- 
fluence of what is called the fhipping intereft. 


Arr. 48. dn Epitome of Logic. In fr Parts. By N. Dralle. 
1zmo. 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1795. 


The important advantages of Jogical rules to the province of found 
and fuccefsful reafoning, are felt by all who have confidered the fub- 
jet, and fufficiently manifefted in the examples of thofe who have 
not, ‘The difcredit into which this ftudy has fallen may with juftice 
be imputed, in a confiderable degree, to the intricacy in which it hag 
been too generally involved, and the variety of  ufelefs diftinétions and 
fuperfluous technicals, which have been accumulated in elementary 
treatifes. The writer of this epitome appears, to have: contemplated 
thefe obftacles in:the light we have fated; and the abject of his treas 
tife is profefledly, to remedy this evil, by a clearand' coneife analyfis 
of the moft important inftruments in human reafoning. In this, we 
think, he has very happily fucceeded. His epitome pofleffes every 
advantage of regular plan and perfpicuous definition. In throwing off 
the incumbrances of preceding writers, he has retained all that is 
effential to elementary inftruction ; and rendered his treatife an uafeful 
manual to thofe who are anxious ‘* to diftinguifh truth from falfe- 
hood and communicate their ideas with eafe, order, and perfpicuity.” 
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Art.49. A chronological Chart of ancient Hifory, Sacred and Profane, 
By the Abbé Bertin, late Principal of the College at Abbeville, and 
one of the Teachers of the French Language in the en of Oxford, 
10s, or 128. coloured. Fletcher, &c. Oxford. P. Elmily, London. 


The object of this chart is to exhibit at one view the moft important 
Synchronims of ancient hiftory, facred and profane. The facts are 
arranged in it according to two different modes of divifion. One 
of thefe refers them to the fpecitic hiftury of which they conftitute a 

art; and the other to the periods at which they are underitood to 
ies taken place. ' 

Agreeably to this plan, the feries of the different kings, and the 
moft remarkable events which have occurred in the hiftory of the Jews, 
the Aflyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, the Lydians, the Perfians, 
the Greeks, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the other people 
who have taken the lead 1m ancient times, are here difpofed in parallel 
columns, according to the epochs and ages. to which they appertain ; 
in {i ch a manner as to prefent the whole, with great clearnefs, either in 
the jorm of one general hiftory, or underthat of as many diftine 
hiftcr ¢ , as there are divifions in the chari. © 

In regard to the dates, the retrograde mode of computation by 
years betore the vulgarera is here adopted; to which are added, for 
the general epochs, the years of the world, and of the Julian period ; 
as allo, for the hiftories to which they have a reference, the eras of 
Nabonnailar, of Seleucus, of the Olympiads, and that of the founda- 
tion of Rome. ‘Thtoughout the whole, the Abbe has availed himfelf 
of the authority of the moft approved chronologifts. _ 

This chart, printed with much neatnefs in the torm of a map, and 
in’ended to be hung up, cannot, we think, but be highly ufeful to 
thofe who apply to the ftudy of hiftory, of which it claffes the differ- 
ent parts, in a manner calculated to affift at the fame time, both the 
memory and the judgment. It will be particularly fo to thofe who 
read the ancient authors, as it will ferve not only to affign 
to the principal facts’ recorded, or alluded to in them, the places 
which they ought to occepy in general’ hiftory ; but likewife as it 
will point out moft effectually the relation in which they ftand to each 
ether. 

We have been informed that the Abbé propofes publifhing two 
other charts on a fimilar plan; . one incleding the period from our 
Saviour to Charlemagne, and the other that from Charlemagne to the 
prefent time. | We thould be happy if, by our teftimony to the man- 
fer in which the preient part is executed,'we fhould in any, degree con- 
tribute to encourage the author to complete an undertaking, of the 
utility of which we are fully convinced. It fhould be obferved 
that this Chart, by going mugh more into the detail of faéts, does 
not interfere with the plan of Dr. Prieftley’s hiftorical Chart, or 
that much more complete French Chart of Hiltory, which was prior 
to that of Prieiticy. . 
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Art. 50. Some luformation refpefingihe Uje of Indian Corn: colleGed 
from the Papers of Mr. Wins yy Mr. Howard; with Objerwa- 
cions from Mr. Parmentier, on the Uje of Potatoes in Bread; and Mr, 
Doffie’s Directions for making. of. Bread in private Families. 8vo. 
24 pp» 415. Pearfon, Birmingham. Baldwin, London. 1795. 


Any attempt to make known the different methods of preparing 
bread from other grain than wheat, is doubtlefs very fubfervient at 
this time to the public good ; and we gladly aflift in giving circula- 
tign to the knowledge of fuch attempts, The notion commonly en- 
teftained in England, that no vegetable fubftance is fo proper an arti- 
cle of food, as wheat flour fermented‘and baked, is here ficwn to be 
erroneous, from the example of the nations of the Eaft, who live 
almoft entirely upon rice; of the German peafants, who eat only rye 
bread; of the inhabitants of the northern parts of Sweden, and fome 

arts of the Alps, whofe bread is of barley-meal ; of the Scotch High.’ 
tare whofe chief diet.is oat-cake; and of the people of the north 
of Ireland, whofe food is potatoes, The Eaft-Indians are faid to be 
not lefs healthy.and trong, and all the reft incomparably more fo, 
than Englifhmen. P. 1. A full account is given of Indian corn, or 
maize, of which a large quantity has been imported. Mixed with 
rye, barley, or millet, or (which is beft of all) with potatoe flour, it 
is faid to make a wholefome and palatable bread, cofting, accordin 
to Mr. Howard’s calculations, at leaft one third lefs than Englith 
brown bread. P. 11. Other ufeful information may be found in this 
little book ; particularly Mr. Doffie’s general directions for makin 
bread ; a method of preferving yeaf, by dying it; and another, oF 
making bread, at leait as wholefome as the baker's ..baft .white bread, 
from wheat, or Indian corn, potatoe-meal, rye flour, and fine oat- 
meal. P, 1g, . Turnips, carrots, parfnips, and Jerufalem artichokes, 
are alfo recommended as good ingredients in bread. 


Art. 51. Afoort Inquiry into the Nature of Monopoly and Forcflalling. 
With fome Remarks on the Statutes concerning them, By Edvard Mors 
ris, Bfge Barrifier at Law. 8vo. 27 pp. 1s. Cadell and Dae 
vies. 1795s , ' 

This is a {trong apology for corn dealers, or (as they are vulgarly 
called) monopolizers of corn. ° It is {tated as undeniable, that under 
a fcarcity of any article of fubfiftence, the moft rational conduét is, 
an early economy in the ufe of it. Then it is afferted, that a mere 
recommendation of fuch ceconomy will be feeble and inadequate. Here 
the author is a little unfortunate; for experience ts’ now every day 
proving the contrary, , The next,point na granted to him, that 
a pofitive law would be inexpedient, He proceeds to fhow, that the 
neceflary reftraint will be enforced by the operation of the corn dealers ont 
the price, and that they are more interefted than any other perfons in 
providing the market with a conftant and egualfupply. The fubftance 
of the author’s argument is this; dealers take = from the market 
at one period, in order to bring it back at another; (exporta ion being 
out of the queltion, as prohibited and almoft impracticable); by 
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buying, they raife the price, when low; in order to fell, and thereby 
lower the price, when high, And thus, the ersifcia/ rife of the price, 
by reftraining the confumption during the early months, prevents the 
neceflity of a greater reftraint in thofe fucceeding. 

This tra& is intended. for fuch readers. as have not leifure to confult 
Adam Smith, or other large works.’ ‘The general principle of it 
is this—Liberty to. aH men, to buy and fell as they pleafe, 
Legiflators, and not reviewers, mutt pronounce judgment upon this 
principle, Our chief bufinefs is, to fay whether the book = well. 
written ; and this we can affirm; without any hefitation. 


Art. 52. Memoirs of pretended Prophets, who have appeared in dif 
ferent Ages of the World, and efpecially in modern Times ; pointing out, 
from authentic Sources, their Blunders, and the pernicious Confequences 


of their Pretenfions, Sc. By a Clergyman, 8vo. 45 pp. 1% 
Johnfon, 1795. 


Much mifchief, both in civil and religious concerns, having arifen 
from falfe pretences to prophecy, this author labours to preferve his 
countrymen from falling into a pernicious credulity in this refpeé, 
‘This he endeavours to effe&, by expofing the pretences of falfe pro. 
phets in various ages of the world, but particularly in later times, 
Among other predi¢tions, that of the Duke of Buckingham’s death is 
fhown to be of a very fufpicious nature, and to reft on the flender evi. 
dence of one man. That Mr. Halhed, a man of fome eminence in lite. 
rature, fhould become a convert to fuch a prophet as Brothers, is 
fhown to be nothing new or furprifing ; for the French prophets, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, had a moft zealous difciple in Nicholas 
Fatio Duiller, a man of very great abilities, an incomparable mathe. 
matician and philofopher. Mr. Robert Fleming isfaid to have made 
no pretenfions to prophecy, and to have been only a modeft com- 
mentator on the Scriptures, who propofed ome remarkable ‘and fortu- 
nate conjecture. 

The inference fuggefted by the author, which has been little con. 
troverted, except by fanaticifm, is this, that as all other modern pro- 


phets have appeared to be impottors, fo Richard Brothers is no better 
than his fellows, 


Art. 53+ The Juvenile Olio, or mental Medley, confifling of original 
Efjays, moral and literary, Tales, Fables, Refle@ions, intended to cor- 
rect the Judgment, to improve the Tafte, to please the Fancy, and ta 
humanize the Mind. Written by a Father, chiefly for the Ufe of bis 
Children. 8vo. 266 pp. 38. Newbery. 1796. 


We have no objeétion to any part of this volume but its title, which 
looks too much like an advertifement to a quack medicine. It is, 


however, marked by this important diftintion, it will probably ac- 
complifh all that ir promifes. 
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Anr. $4. Defeription of Corfica, avith an Account of its Uwicn to the 
Crown of Great-Britain ; including the Life of General Paoli, and 
the Memorial prefented to the National Afjembly of France, upon the 
Forofts in that Sfland; with a Plan bigh'y ben ficial w both Staies, il- 
luftrated with a Map of Corfica.”’ By Frederic, Son of the late Theo- 
dove, King of Corfica, $v. 212 pp. 4s. Robinfons. 1795. 


Colonel Frederic, for fo we underftand he is called, feems to be no 
friend to General Paoli, nor very particularly attached to thofe princi- 
ples which induced the Corficans to put themfelves ander the protec- 
tion of the Britifh Crown, from which Crown the Colonel receives a 


liberal penfion. 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


FRANCE. 


Arr. 55. Ejfaifur Ja Vie de J. J. Barthélemy, par Louis-Fules-Bare 
bon Mancini Nivernois. Paris, chez Didot.» 1795. 


and the unaffetted ftyle of this fketch of the life of Barthélemy, 

the Duke of Nivernois, is one among many pleas which jt has to be 
received on that footing. With refpeé to the fubject of it, there are 
few parts of Europe into which his ingenious and learned work, the 
Voyage of Anacharfis, has not carried his celebrity, We thall give, 
from this memoir, a brief fketch of his life. 

Jean Jacques Barthélemy was born at Caffis, near Toulon, Janua 
20, 1716, and bred at Aubagne, between Toul n and Marfeilles, 
where his father refided. He ftudied at Marfeilles, firft in the School 
of the Oratory, afterwards in the Jefuit’s College; and, having chofen 
the ecclefiaftical profeflion, was near falling a facrifice to his extreme 
ardour for ftudy, but recovered about the time when he received the 
tonfure. His ftudies extended to the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic languages. After pafling fome interval at Au- 
bagne, he removed in 1744 to Paris, Bt = was taken under the 
protection of M. de Boze, Keeper of the Royal Medals. His pro- 
te€tor foon took him as his affociate, on which he undertook the labo- 
rious tafk of arranging the medals, to which the former, from age 
and infirmity, was unequal. On the death of M. de Boze, in 1753, 
Barthélemy, who had now been feven bapa affociated with him, was 
appointed to fucceed him. In 1755 he went into Italy, under the 
protection of the French Ambaflador, M. de Stainville, afterwards 
Duke 


Authentic biography of illuftrious men cannot fail to be owing Ji 
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Duke de Choifeul, and attracted the notice and efteem of all the literati 
at Naples; Rome, &c. He diitinguithed himfelf alfo by explarnitg 
fome curious. remains of antiquity, particularly ‘the. beautiful Mosaic 
of Paletrina or Prenefte, which: he proved to reprefent.the Emperor 
Hadrian, not Alexander or Sylla, as had been. fuppofed. He had 
now an offer of travelling im the moft advantageous manner into 
Greece; but declined it from a confideration of his duty as Keeper 
of the Medals. In 1758 the Duke of Choifeul became Miniter for 
Foreign Affairs, and continued to patfonize Barthélemy in the mog 
liberal manner, actually ea ron him feveral very lucrative aps 
pointments. When the D. de Choifeul was removed from Offive, 
and exiled to his eftate, in 1771, Barthélémy followed him, and 
offered to refign his appointments; but a large part of them was cox. 
tinued to him. ‘The fuppreffion of feveral places, left him afterwards 
a good deal tlraitened in circumftances, which, however, he bore 
with the temper of a philofopher.. In 1788 his ** Voyage of the 
Younger Anacharfis,”” whieh-had been underiaken in 1757, was given 
to the public, and received with univerfal approbation. So lively 
and natural a picture of Greece, at the moft remarkable period of its 
celebrity, could not fail to attra€&t attention. In 1789 Barthélem 

was admitted into the French Academy: in 1790 M. de St. Prieft, 
then minifter of the department of Paris and of -jetters, offered him 
the place of Librarian to the King: but he declined it, and continued 
to dedicate his attention to the collection of medals, which, by his 
vigilance and a¢tivity, he had aagmented to a peonigions extent. He 
found 20,000 ancient medals, at the time of his appointment, and 
left 40,000, after having éxamimned and chofen front at lealt 400,000 
which had paft through his hands,’ He had particelarly obtained a 
number of Greek metals, till then unknown. ‘His. intention was to 
publifh an exact de(cription of the whole collection ; but. this defign, 
which unfortunately had not,beea taken up ull 1787, .was interrupted 
by the confution of pablick affairs, From the year 1792 his health, 
hitherto found, had begun perceptibly to decline: but even the in- 
firmities of this inoffentive and refpectable old man could nat fecure 
him trom the frantic malice of the time. He was denounced in 1793 
for. the undefined crime of Ariftocracy, and fent to prifon ; but after 
a fhort, though painful detention, was honourably acquitted. The 
place of chicf public librarian was now offered to him, but he refufed 
it, on the plea of his age. He continued from this time to decline 
more rapidly, and the unufal, fevetity of the winter of 1794 com- 
pleted the decay of his conftiution,. He died on the 3oth af April, 
1 79§.,With the utmoft calmmef{s, having,..to his,laft hour, retained his 
facultics unsmpaired, 
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GERMANY, 


Ant. 55. Du Gouvernement, des Maeurs, et des Conditions en France 
avant la Réwolution, avec le Cara&ére des principaux Perfonages du 
Repne de Louis XVI. (par M. de Mayence Lally) 326 pp. in 8vo. 
Hambourg. 1795: 


« Les efprits les plus fages (fays our author, in his Confiderations 
préliminaires) font eux-mémes embarrailés pour concevoir comment 
dans un efpace de trente-fix mois fe font évanouis (en France) ce pro- 
fond refpect pour la Royauié, et cet ardent amour pour les Rois come 
mandé par dix fiécles; comment ces fentimens ont été remplacés pag 
la haine furieafe, par Je imépris infultant. Ils ont peine a fe former 
unc jufte idée d’um gouvernement, qui a croulé avec tant de prompti- 
tude, et de fracas, et fe figurent que ti, une oppreflion manifefte et vio~ 
lente ne defoloit pas ouvertement les peuples, ils étoient les vidtimes des 
fourdes et contiauelles machinations de Tautorité des grands conve 
leur liberté et leur proprieté ; que depuis,longtemps entin le mécon- 
tentement comprume par la crainte n’attendoit pour éclacer qu’unc o¢s 
cafion favorable. 

« En réflechiflant (continues he) fur les erreurs de jugement des 
perfonnes les plus modérées, j'ai penfé qu’un Ouvrage qui tracefoit im- 

rtialement |’etat dela France avant la Révolution, et fixeroit Jes 
idées {ur les avantages dont jouiffoient les différentes conditions de la 
fociété pourroit étre intéreflant pour ceux, qui cherchent la vérité pour 
le feul plaifir de 1a connoitre, et initraétif pour les hommes qui gou- 
yernent, en leur faifant voir, que Je défaut de fyitéme, l’oubli des 
anciens principes, ]’inattention a fuivre et a faifir la marche de l’efprit 
bumain peuvent avoir des fuites plus fatales, que Ja plus violente tyran- 
Dies... 

“ Cet ouvrage. contiendra le tableau des élémens conftitutifs du 
mye de la France, des conditions de la fociété, des meeurs de 

cour, et de ceux quiont gouvesne..... 

‘« En fuivant attentivement les revolutions que le gouvernement a 
fubies depuis fon origine, le lecteur dégagé infentiblement des préejuges 
adoptés fs examen ne verra pas fais furprife les Ruis de France con- 
flants bienfaiteurs de leur peuple, et tous les aétes fayorables a l’huma- 
nité émanés de la puiflance Royale; enfin cette furprife augmentera 
en voyant que leschangemens ‘furvenus dans le gouvernement ont tous 
été contraires aux privileges de la Nobleffe, dont le peuple a jure la 
tuine. Je fuis bien éloigné (adds he) de penfer, que le gouvernement 

fit fans abus, maisilsn’étoient point afiez nombreux et n’avoient point 
aflez de force pour détruire ou paralyfer les principes inaltérables. de 
profperité que renfermoit ce puifiant empire.” , 

Such is the object of the prefent Work, and in order fully to prove 
what he has afferted in thefe preliminary confiderations, the ingenious 
and fenfible author gives, in fo many diftinét chapters, a fhort, but fa- 
tisfactory account—1. Of the Origin of the Government of. Frances, 
and of its conftituent’ Principles ;--2. Of the Manners of the Court 

under Louis XLV, and XVI. j;—3. Of the hing and Queen j---4. - 
t 
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the Clergy ;—-5. Of the Nobility, and of its Privileges; —6. Of the 
Third-Eftate ;—7. Of the Approximation of the different Condi. 
tions ;—8. Of the Parliaments ;—o. Of the Adminiftration ;—10, Of 
the Venality of public Offices ;—-11. OF Lestres-de-Cachet ;—12, Of 
the public Debt ;—13. Of the Impofts before the Revolution ;—And, 
laftiy, 14. Of the moft eminent literary Charaéters under Louis XVI, 

‘That our reatets may be enabled to form an idea of the manner 
and flyle of this work, we fhall prefent them with fome extracts from 
this laft, which to us, as Reviewers, appears to be a peculiarly inte. 
refting chapter: 

** Avee le regne de Louis XV. ou peu d’années aprés ont difparu 

les hommes célébres quil’avoient illuitré: L’intrigue et la cabale 
mirent dans les mains -- d'Alembert, qui furvecut 4 Voltaire, le {cep. 
tre de Ja littérature. ‘Tandifque perfonne ne hfoit fes éloges, fi rem. 
plis d’affeMarion et de termes impropres; ni fon hiftoire de la deftruc. 
tion des Jéfuites, cuvrage dans le quel la bouffonnerie le difputea’ 
Pacharnement ; ni fon élogede la Reine Chriftine, fi peu intéreffant ; 
ni fon effai fur les Gens-de-lettres, di@té par ’humeur et la prévention; 
tandifque tous les hommes inftruits méprifoient fes Tradu€tions de Ta. 
cite, d'Alembert etoit le dittateur de la Littérature, et difpofoit de 
toutes les places de |’ Academie..... 
- # Condorcet, qui s’ett efforcé de fuccéder a fon empire, appartient 
au fiécle de Louis X VI.; mais il ne peut-étre cité parmi les grands 
écrivains, Ses ouvrages, dont & peine on faic les titres, n'ont ni chas 
Jeur ni profondeur; fon ftyle eft terne, fec, et fans mouvement...... 

** LL’ Abbé de Lille, génie vraiment poétique, appartient au regne 
de Lonis XVI. S'il fat né dans un tems, ou l'on edt été plus épris de 
la poéfie ; s'il edt compofé, aw lieu de traduire; s'il efit choifi des fujets 
intéreflants, il auroit joui, a jufte titre, de la plus grande réputation. 

** Dans le trés-petit noarbe d’Ecrivains que leur age peut faire in- 
fcrire fur la liite de ceux du regne de Louis XVI. le Comte de -Choi- 
feul-Gouffier eft 4 diftinguer; et je ne fais fi, dans aucun fiécle, on 
trouveroit un homme de fon ordre, qui ait compolé un ouvrage égal, 
pour le mérite, au Voyage de Ja Gréce. Oct ouvrage réunit a la plus 
profonde connoiffance de l’antiquité, un ftyle agréable, varie et tou- 
jours conforme aux fujets..... 

© ,...Deux ouvrages rermarquables ont parus fous le regne de Louis 
XVI.; le premier eft ! Hikoirede la découverte des deux Indes, quia 
obtenu le plus grand fuccés, fans donner une grande idée de fon auteur; 
regardé comme léditeur des idées d’autrui, Cet ouvrage eft fait de 
pieces de rapport, et offre un bizarre afflemblage de. ftyles divers, de 
ptincipes rebattus, de déclamations ampoulées, et quelquefois des’ plus 
fades peintures de la volupté ; enfin des ornemens de courtifanne y de- 
parent la grandeur du fajet. ‘Tel eft le livre de Abbé Raynal far la 
découverte des deux Indes..,...Ce livre a ceflé d’étre la pour n’étre que 
confulté comme dictionnaire. Mais dans peu, lor{que le tems et di- 
verfes circonftances auront apporte des changemens dans les colonies, 
lorfque les unes auront décliné, les autres pris de l’accroifiement, |’ Ab- 
bé R. ne fera d’aucune utilité. , 

«« L’autre ouvrage, le Voyage du jeune Anacharfis, eft le fruit d’une 
application de plus de trente ans; cette erudite compilation —_ 
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modeles la Cyropédie, Séthos, et les Voyages de Cyrus; la forme, que 
auteur lui a donnée, exigeoit que le jeune Anacharfis, femblable en 
quelque forte a Télemaque, intéreffat ¢ lecteur. Mais l’ouvrage ne 
contient qu'une narration froide, uniforme et fans mouvement. Ana» 
charfis faic des queftions, et on lui repond ; ct c’eit en pure perte pour 
Vagrement du lecteur, que lauteur a donné A fon ouvrage le cadre 
d'un roman. On ne peut le compter parmi les produétions du genie ; 
i] ne renferme aucune vue profonde, ne prefente aucun grand réfultat, 
etle flyle n’a point de caractére. 

«© Mr. Necker eft A compter parmi les écrivains du regne de Louis 
XVI. Il a le premier confacré aux objets de l’adminiftration la 
pompe de l’éloquence; et les fleurs de l'imagination, Mais fes ou- 
vrages, qui ont atteint le but de l’auteur, celut de faire une grande 
fenfation parmi les gens.du monde, et de le porter 4 une grande place, 
font dénues de favoir et de doétrine. Le fuccés des ouvrages de Mr. 
Necker auroit fans doute encourage les hommes en place a écrire fur 
Y'adminiftration, et 4 développer une theorie faine, fortifiee de leur ex- 

frience ; enfin l’exemple de Mr. N, auroit triomphé d'un préjage, 
qui interdifoit aux perfonnes, appelées aux grandes places par leur 
naiflance et leur pofition, la publication de leurs idées’’..... 

The author proceeds, after fome pages—* En parlant des écrivains 
du dix-huitéme fiécle il eft intéreflant d’examiner la part qu’ils ont pu 
avoir ala révolution. Beaucoup de gens penfent que la hardiefle des 
écrits a contribué au renverfement de Ja monarchie, et elle n’a pas ete 
fans quelque influence. 

* Mais en y réféchiffant attentivement, on voit clairement qu’on a 
fort exagéré cette influence.....Les caufes véritables font celles fans 
lefguelles l’Evénement n’auroit point eu licu, quelques circonftances 
qui cuffent été raflemblees. Celles de la revolution fe réduifent a trois 
en France. Les écrits et la conduite de M. Necker, qui ont enflammé les 
efprits des gens du monde et du peuple ; la trop facile bonté du Roi, 
etl’Aifemblée des Notables. Supprimez l’une de ces caufes, ou fuppo- 
fez l'Affemblée des Notables produifant le bicn, qu’on en pouvoit at- 
tendre, et il n’y apas de revolution. Les ecrits de Voltaire ont cere 
tainement nui a@ la Religion, et ebranlé la croyance dans un affez 

grand nombre, mais ils n’ont aucun rapport avec les affaires du Gou- 
vernement, et font plus favorables que contraires 4 la Monarchie. 
Les ouvrages de Montefquieu font des apologises de 1a Monarchie, de 
la Nobleffe et des Parlements. Le Contract Social de ]. J. Rouffeau 
renferme des idées confurmes au fyftéme de liberté illimitée, quia 
ete adopté; mais ce livre profond et abftrait étoit peu lu, et enteada 
de bien - de gens. L’abbé de Mably eft peut-étre de tous les Ecri- 
vains celui qui a rafflemble Ie plus grand nombre d’arguments con- 
traires aux maximes dépuis longtemps fuivies, mais fes ouvrages, si 
péfamiment écrits avoient peu de vogue—C’eft quand Ja Révolution a 
ete entamée qu’on a cherché dans Mably, dans Roufleau, des armes 
Pour foutenir le fyftéme, vers lequel entrainoit l’effervefceace de quel- 
qucs efprits hardis. Mais ce ne font pvint les auteurs qne j’a1 cités, 
qui ont enflammeé les t@tes; Mr. Necker feul a produit cet effet, et dé- 
terminé l'explofion.” 
2 In 
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Inthe next chapter, or the conclufion of this firft part, Mr. de M, 
L. obferves that, ** Un Miniftre qui auroit réféchi fur la difpofition 
des efprits, n’auroit peut-étre rien pu propofer de plus fage, lufieurs 
années avant la révolution, que de preferire aux grands du Hoyitodld 
le rétabliffement de leur ancien fafte extérieur. Il étoit néceffaire, 
comme dit Machiavel, d+ ramener [état a fes premiers principes—L'éclat 
de la cour ayant diminué, et celui des gramds s’étant éteint entiére. 
ment, on s‘eft familiarife avec des idées d’égalité, indifférentes d’abord 
aux iy a mais précieufes aux riches, qui croyoient n’avoir qu’a 
gagner dans l’établiflement d’un regime républicain..... 

weeeett Séduit, ily a ven hag par des idées de liberté, ce peuple, 
pour me fervir d’une expreffion aufli jufte que frappante d'un Anglais, 
a@ paffé an travers de la liberté.....O0 les a conduits cette liberté qu’ils 
ont cue en penfée ? A des cruautés fans exemple dans Phiftoire, par 
Jeur continuité, par le fang-froid atroce qui les ordonne ; par la joie 
féroce de ceux qui les contemplent, ou l’engourdiffement de ceux qui 
les fouffrent en tence... : 

«* Il eft auffi 4 remarquer que dans cette feule Nation regne une 
puiffance fupreme appelée Mode...Quand on a fuivi attentivement les 
progrés de la Revolution, on voit clairement que la Mode, dans les 
commencements a tout mis en mouvement, ec enfin déterminé les 
cruautés mémes. L’abbé Maury fit une obfervation digne d’ua phi- 
lofophe, lors qu’on propofa 4 l’aflemblée de fubftituer la Guillotine 
aux fupplices anciens. // ef a craindre, dit-il, gue alage de cet ins 
frument ne familiarise le peuple avec Peffufion du fang. L’evénement a 
juttifie fa prophétique conjecture; la mode a influe fur cette multipli- 
cité de condamnations arbitraires...elle a infpiré l’idée de faire un ataid 
exceffif et barbare d’un nouveau genre de mort, comme elle porte a 
multiplier les repréfentations d’une piéce nouvelle..... Je rougis, comme 
Francois, d’attacher de fi grands et de fi terribles evénements a un 
auffi frivole et ridicule principe, mais ceux qut connoiffent la nation... 
trouveront dans la legéreté et l’ardeur du géme Francois tous les germes 
d’une révolution, qu’on s’efforceroit en vain de trouver dans }'excés 
des abus’’...... 

In the fecond part, from p. z10, the author draws with great 
ability, in fo many chapters, the characters of the different minifters 
who governed during the reign of Louis XVI. but on which the 
extent we have already given to this article will not allow us to en- 
larre. ‘They are the Count de Maurepas, Mr. Turgot, the C. de 
St. Germain, the Marquis de Pefay, Mr. Necker, and the Cardinal 
de Brienne. 


Arr. 57. Des P. Ovidius Nafo Metamorphofen: fiir Schulen in einem 
Aujzuge heraufegeben von G. K. F. Seidel Prof. d. Gefch. am Berlie 
nifch-Kélnifchen Gymnafium—Selefions from the Metamorpkofes A 
P. Ovidius Nafo, adapted to the ve of Schools, by G. K. F. Seidel, 
&e. Berlin, 17745; 222 pp. inl. 8vo. 


As the Metamorphofes of Ovid may be louked upon to be the moft 
attractive and agreeable introduction to the ftudy of ancient poetty 
and mythology, no part of that work, which has not an evident ten- 
Gency to corrupt the morals of young perfons, fhould be oe 
som 
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from their fight. We cannot, therefore, but regret, that in this, 
otherwife judicious, feleétion, a confiderable number even of thofe 
Ovidian Fables, which are, both in point of fubjedt and of poetical 
merit, the belt calculated to anfwer thefe purpofes, fuch as thofe of 
Pyramus and Thifbe, of Narciffus, of Echo, and of Pygmalion, are 
not to be found, ‘whilft others lefs interefting are admitted into it. 
Under the text are placed fhort Latin notes, including the moft 
important various readings from the colleétions by Burmantl, com- 
red with the editio Vicentina, 1480, with Mr. Seidel’s appreciation 
of them, and fome conjeétural emendations by himfelf. To thefe 
are added the contents of the pieces forming this felection, fome ac- 
count, for the fake of pointing out the connection, of thofe which 
have been omitted, and, in regard to feveral of ;the Fables, hints 
refpecting their meaning and otigin, partly borrowed from Cer 
writers, and partly fuggelted by the prefent editor; as alfo, an ufcful 
Index Rerum et Verborum. Tena ALL 


DENMARK. 


Arr. 58. J. Chr. Fabricii Entomologia /yfematica emendata et aufag 
Vol. II, (which is to contain the Butterflies) Part /, 487 ppe 
in 8vo. Copenhagen. 

Though the additions to this clafs are not fo great as in thofe by 
which it was preceded, 1t appears however from the number of pages, 
that they are by no means inconfiderable ; this part, comprizing only 
the Papilio Hefperia, Sphinx, Sefia, Zygena, and Bombyx, with their 
feveral varieties, Kitbenh. lard. Efter. 


Art. 59. Denkawiirdigheiten der franxififchen Revolution in vorziige 
licher Riickficht auf Staatfrecht und auf Politik, von C. U. D. von 
Eggers, der Rechte Door ind Profeffir.—Memorabilia of the French 
Revolution, w1th particular Reference to the Law of Nations, and to 
Politics, by C.U, Div. Eggers, &c. Vol. J. 479 pp. in 8vo, Coe 
penhagen, 


According to the plan of this work, as ftated in the preface, it will 
confift of the following divifions:—1. 4n Enquiry into the Caufes by 
which the Revolution was produced; 2. The Bibliography of the Revo- 
lution in France, England, and Germany ; and on the influence which it 
may have had, not only on the opinions of different writers, but like- 
wife on the manners and actions of a confiderable part of the public ; 
3. Hiflory of the Revolution, from its firft Commencement to the prefent 
Time; and, 4. Refult, colleed from the whole, both as it regards 
France and the reft of Europe in general. In the prefent volume of 
this fenfible, and really intetefting work, the hiftory extends only to 
March, 1787. Ibid. 


Art. 60. ‘De arte ac judicio Flavii Philoftrati in de/cribendis imagini- 
bus commentatio audtore Torkills Baden, A. M. Copenhagen, 


An excellent differtation, in which the commentator has fhown him- 
felf to be perfectly acquainted with the manner of his author, and in 
which are introduced many ingenious obfervations; as, for inftance, 
on Xenophan's: defcription of Puxthea, compared with that given by 
Philofiratys &¢. Lbid. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


An Undergraduate has certainly a€ted wifely in deferring his 
important work, The Hiftorical Fiéw of Religions. We cor- 
dially with him fuccefs in his botanical refearches, and think 
he will render a material fervice to the public by illultrating the 
very difficult fubje&t of grafles. 

In anfwerto Mr. D'Ifraeli’s note, concerning the ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Literary Converfation,” we have received a letter 
from the Editor, of which the following is the moft effential 
part : 

«© Srr, It being equally in the power of innocence or 
guilt to affume a contemptuous filence when accufed ; it be- 
comes neceflary to the eftablithment of my innocence, that I 
fhould reply to Mr. D’raeli’s charge againft a book, entitled 
«© A DiGhonary of Liverary Converfation.” He fays * itisa 
mere republication of fome articles of his work, with a very 
few additional ones.” It is true there are fome few articles on 
the fame fubjedis, and evidently drawn from the fame fources, 
but they are fo differently applied and illultrated, as to render 
them totally diffimilar. ‘This a comparifon of .the two works 
will prove.” 

The author of “ Chriflian Knowledge in Theological Ex. 
tracts,” may depend upon it that we neither forget nor think 
contemptuoully of his publication ; though accidentally de- 
layed, it will certainly receive a proper degree of notice. 

Honefius, who undertakes ta write to us indefence of T. 
Paine, thouid learn to fpell, betore he fancies himfelf qualified 
to maintain a controverfy.. One great misfortune of this age 
is, that thofe who can neither write nor read, imagine them- 
felves wifer than thofe who have ftudied in ages patt. 

We will endeavour that Amicus fhall be fatished in the par 
ticular to which he adverts. 


LiItkKAKY INTELLIGENCE. 








Dr. Vincent's learned and curious work, on the Voyage 
of Nearchus down the Indus, is at the prefs, and proceeding 
with fome rapidity. It will make a large volume in quarto. 

Mr. De Luc is about to republifh his Letters on Geology, 
which appeared in the Britifh Critic; with a feventh Letter, 
and an Addrefs to Dr. Geddes on his Tranflation of the Bible. 

Mr, Stedman's \ong-expeQed work on the Natural Hiftory 
of Surinam, adorned with many plates, will now appear in 
the courfe of a month. 

Mr. Lawrence, author of the abridgement of Sainbel’s 
works, and of various political and moral tra@s, is at prefent 
Sn ap in writing a philofophical and praical treatife upon 

orles. 
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